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Memorabilia. 





haere Listener for June 9 has three pages 
illustrating ‘Country Life Through the 
Ages,’ a selection from the Exhibition in 
aid of the National Trust. A picture of Long- 
leat is included, which many think the finest 
house in England, and below for comparison 
is a twentieth century house in which out- 
side ornament is reduced to a minimum. We 
are, however, less concerned with model 
houses than with the preservation of the Eng- 
lish countryside. That is a question, as the 
first leader in the Listener explains, for 
ordinary people, and for the children who 
will make the next generation. We certainly 
rely more on education than on legislative 
checks. A change of heart is needed, some- 
thing to modify the busy persistence of the 
Philistines who are always upon us. 


HE Bookseller tells us that an increase in 
the selling price of cheap editions is ex- 
pected in the near future. This is due to the 
increase in the cost of paper and raw 
materials. One publisher, however, suggests 
that, if his craft would get together and 
“determine upon a maximum bulk of one 
inch for their general publications, they 
would find themselves hardly affected by the 
increased price of paper.’’ The gossiper “ at 
random ’’ notices the habit among writers of 
romance of publishing under a variety of 
names. He suggests—horrid thought! that 
“the dictaphone is the force behind the move- 
ment.’’ A novelist is so fertile to-day 
that the public might grow tired of seeing 
loads of his stuff under one name. Ap- 
parently, if he is pledged to give his next 
three books to one publisher, he can break in 
on this agreement by agreeing with another 
publisher under another name. This seems 





hardly fair, as pen-names in this age of pub- 
licity seldom remain an effective disguise for 
authors. There is, however, a sense of free- 
dom in dropping a familiar personality and 
starting another. Even a popular author 
might wish to be relieved from the photo- 
graphs, interviews and personal twaddle 
which accompany his success. 


ORD Mancroft, whom the world recog- 
nised recently as the versatile Sir Arthur 
Michael Samuel, known both for his secure 
place in Parliament and his various writings, 
has shown originality in the choice of his 
coat-of-arms. Long associated with Norwich, 
of which he was Lord Mayor, he has chosen 
as supporters to his coat, two whifflers of the 
Corporation of that city. The whifflers, 
whose garments and swords are copied from 
those in Norwich Castle, were armed attend- 
ants on the chief magistrates until 1835, and 
appear in Shakespeare. 

The armorial bearings also include symbols 
recalling Lord Mancroft’s connections with 
the Treasury and Westminster and with 
Farnham, for which he was a popular M.P. 
In the House of Commons he has ventured 
to quote Greek and Latin, which may be 
more congenial to the upper House, once 
credited with ample classical knowledge. But 
to-day such a remark as ‘‘ Your Lordships 
have all read Thucydides’’ would produce 
many blank faces, 


N the latest Proceedings of the Classical 
Association Prof. R. M. Henry begins 
with an interesting survey of ‘ The Roman 
Tradition’ and the statements of Cicero con- 
cerning the time of its decay. Of the early 
period little is definitely known, when we 
come to examine Roman character. Critics 
have, as the Professor remarks, found a same- 
ness in Livy’s portraits which does not allow 
for individual traits of manners. The whole 
question of the expression or suppression of 
the emotions among the Romans from the 
earliest times has received varying answers 
from scholars. Did they really differ so 
widely from the modern Italians as Livy 
would have us believe? Was the idea that a 
man should not lament his own misfortunes 
but only those of the republic little more than 
a respectable tradition, or a rule of life often 
practised with the severity of a Stoic? Mr. 
W. S. Maguinness has a pleasant paper on 
‘Horace and his Friends’ and Prof. Tierney 
some striking suggestions on the Hippolytus 
of Euripides, which by the help of Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, is well known to the English stage. 
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[HE Annual Report of the Fitzwilliam 

Museum at Cambridge notes several 
accessions of interest. A number of Cretan 
antiquities have been added to the prehistoric 
collection and the Coins and Medals Depart- 
ment has received a splendid bequest from 
the late A. W. Young. The Department of 
Prints in its new room offers much for the 
student in an accessible form. Four Kelms- 
cott Press items are part of a bequest by Miss 
Jane Morris, and the autographs now include 
a note-book by Newton recording his expenses 
at Cambridge from May, 1665, to April, 1669. 
Dr. M. R. James bequeathed over a hundred 
note-books of antiquarian matter to the 
Museum, thus recording his position at the 
head of it for fourteen years. 


MESSES. Longmans are publishing this 

month a new edition of Prof. Trevelyan’s 
well-known ‘ History of England,’ 1926, in 
which he has added more about recent times, 
carrying the story up to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, an arrangement now seen to be hardly 
worth the immense time and money spent on 
it. Another volume which should be of real 
importance is ‘A Book of British Flora’ by 
Mabel C. Coleclough, who writes as a teacher 
of wide experience and as an artist has 
painted from life “all the most common 
flowers of the countryside.’’ This sort of book 
is the very thing that is wanted to-day, both 
to help young people to a more accurate 
knowledge of flowers and to instruct the in- 
creasing race of hikers, whose knowledge of 
country lore is not one of their brightest 
points. 


MESSRS. John Murray will publish in the 
autumn ‘Further Annals of Holland House’ 
by the Earl of Ilchester. The famous House 
is little known to the Londoner, as he has 
singularly little chance to see it. But it was 
a centre in former days favoured by many 
politicians and men of letters, and its story, 
now to be carried to the end of the last cen- 
tury, should be full of interest. 

The same firm promise ‘ Edward Wilson: 
Nature Lover’ by Mr. George Seaver. Wilson 
was both artist and naturalist in Capt. Scott’s 
expedition to the Antarctic. There has been 
of late a revival of interest in him, and it is 
welcome, for he developed from a shy, studious 
youth into a man of mark with many friends. 
The ‘‘ Coloured Illustrations ’’ present, we 
presume, some of his admirable sketches of 
the Antarctic world with its fine effects of 
snow and ice. 





—_ 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.” (MIII). 


(See ante pp. 24, 60, 96, 133, 165, 201, 
236, 281, 314, 348, 380, 422). 


Paddling. What form of rascality is this? 
It was one of the arts taught in ‘‘ the famous 
University of Newgate,” along with shop- 
lifting, picking pockets, and ‘* the excellent 
use of Jack and Crow.”” E, Ward, ‘ London 
Spy ’ (1927) 86. 

Paean (vb.): to sing in or as a paean. But 
Hardy, ‘ The Dynasts’ 11,522, means some- 
thing like “‘ pray to, invoke.” ‘‘ 1. . . paeaned 
the Will to impel so stultifying a move,” and 
‘“* How wouldst thou have paeaned It, if what 
thou hadst dreamed thereof were true? ’’ 

Paidocracy (1627). Later — Campbell’s 
‘Life and Letters’ i, 12, ‘* paidocracy was 
kept under, and the parental authority sup- 
ported in all its force.”’ 

Pageant (vb.): present as or in a pageant 
(1641). Earlier—Chapman, ‘Gent, Usher’ 
os ‘* Has brought them rarely in to pageant 

im.” 

Pagine is last given under date 1552. Hey- 
wood, ‘ Hierarchie’ 154, ‘‘ would swell this 
single-leaved Pagin into a many-sheeted Vol- 
ume.”’ 

Paint out: depict as in painting (1633). 
Earlier—Sidney (Cambr. ed.) i. 147, “‘ as if 
the mind . . . was faine to. . . paint out the 
hideousness of the paine in al sortes of coul- 
ours.’’ Ibid, ii, 270, ‘‘ my pen the best it may 
shall paint out joy,, though but in black and 
white.’” Cp. Gascoigne, ‘The Steel Glass’ 
845. 

Palace: palace of justice—not given. How- 
ell, ‘ Fam, Letters’ (ed, Jacobs) 597, ‘‘ if any 
of their family spoke any word that savour’d 
of the Palace or the Schools, he should incur 
the penalty of an Amercement.”’ 

Palinure: a pilot. R.H. (1631) and 
Fuller (1640) are quoted. But Fuller’s poem 
appeared first in 1631, so the invention may 
be his. 

Pall: 


pale, palisade. The form is not 


given, but occurs in Chapman, II. xviii. 156, 
rhyming with ‘‘ all ’’—he your pall will make 
his shoulders,”’ i.e. Hector will fasten Patroc- 
lus’ head on your palisade. 
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Palmistrate—not given. Lithgow, ‘ Scot- 
land’s Welcome’ (1863) 100, ‘‘ for if the 
English Preest be not Palmestrat, he will not 
marry.”’ It seems that Scottish lovers had 
found a Gretna Green in England. Ibid. 112, 
“who for some recipe, (not for devotion) must 
be palmestrat with red imag’d ore’’ (of a 
doctor). The sense clearly is ‘‘ feed.’ 

Pan out: expatiate (1914). Much earlier in 
Hay’s ‘ Little Breeches’ (Pike County Bal- 
lads), ‘‘ I don’t pan out on the prophets, 
and freewill,’? which N.E\D. gives under a 
wrong sense, ey 

Pandemonium (transf.) 1799. Earlier— 
Johnson, ‘ Idler’ 45, ‘‘ when Cromwell, look- 
ing round the Pandemonium with contempt, 
ordered the bauble to be taken away.” 

Panopticon (fig.) 1851. Earlier—Moore, 
May 24, 1824, ‘‘ found Barnes [editor of The 
Times} in his Panopticon of Europe: and 
were a good deal interested by seeing the great 
machine of the political world at work.” 

Pansy (attrib.). Add ‘‘ the pansy-face ’’ of 
Caruso, Gosse’s cat (Life 389), a lively im- 
provement on Pope’s (and Gray’s) “‘ fair 
round face.’’ 

Pantry, lit. bread-room, is by Chapman 
used for ‘“bread.’’ ‘Justification ... of 
Nero,’ the coarseness and mustiness of the 
guests’ pantry.” 

Panurgist is not given, though panurgic 
and panurgy are. In Heywood it applies to 
Lucifer or the Divell, e.g. ‘ Hierarchie ’ 226, 
“that crafty and equivocating Pannurgist,’’ 
here an oracle. 

Paper: not real (1638). Earlier—‘ The 
Scornful Lady’ ii. 3. 142, ‘‘ Come, widow, 
come, never stand upon a knighthood; ’Tis 
a mere paper honour.”’ 

Paper (vb.). Hardy’s use in ‘ The Dynasts ’ 
438 is exceptional, ‘‘ have you seen what the 
Allies have papered Europe with? ”’ 

Papponymic is given as a nonce-word, but 
it is used again by Leaf on Iliad ii. 763. 
“ Aeacides ’’ for ‘‘ Achilles ”’ is the most fam- 
ous example. 

Parachute. The first general use, of 
animals, dates 1833, and the only use given of 
seeds 1894. In Maria Edgeworth’s Letters 
(1828) we read of ‘‘ a parachute blown from 
the dandelion.” 

Paramour : something eatable, (but what ?) 
—not given. In the ballad of ‘ Gil Brenton,’ 
of the hero’s 140 ships ‘‘ there was... twall 
an twall wi bouted flour, Au twall au twall wi 





vester (1621) 311, ‘‘ No (Zeboim) heer are no 
Looking-Glasses, For Para-Nymphs to gaze 
their painted faces.’’ The glossary detines 
“* too curious prankers of themselves.”’ 

Parcels: part of a lease or conveyance 
(1766). Earlier—‘ The Little French Law- 

yer’ ii. 1. 58, ‘‘ I understand your causes. . . 
have [ not all the parcels?’’ ~° 

Parliament: parament, ornament. Later— 
Sylvester (1621) 637, ‘‘ In glorious Salomon’s 
rich robes of Parlament.’’ The phrase is not 
given under ‘ parament.’ 

Parthenocarpy—not given. E. J. Salisbury, 
‘The Living Garden’ 178, “‘ in Apples. . 
pollination alone may be sufficient to cause de- 
velopment of the fruit although fertilisation is 
not effected. This phenomenon known to bot- 
anists as parthenocarpy...”’ 

Particular, London: fog (Dickens 1852). 
Earlier—Lamb on London Fogs (Lucas i. 351), 
““ask for the true London particular, as 
manufactured by Thames, Coal Gas, Smoke, 
Steam & Co.” 

Passager: bird of passage, is quoted from 
North’s Plutarch ar Sir T. Browne (1672). 
Later—Hardy, ‘Coll. Poems’ (1928) x 12, 
‘‘ the overhead creak of a passager’s pinion.” 

Pastorel: shepherd. One example is given 
dated? 1400. Fuller, ‘ Holy War’ (1840) 217, 
““ The Pastorells are killed in France,’’ that 
strange inverted crusade of 1251. 

Patternize: conform to a pattern (1615). 
But Lithgow, ‘The Gushing Teares’ (1860) 
190, arguing that intention rather than execu- 
tion is the essence of a sacrifice, says ‘‘ did not 
Abraham this point paternise, Whose purpose 
was held for a sacrifice?’’ Ibid. 193, ‘‘ This 
cannot ground thy faith, nor lend relief, That 
one Thiefs mercy, thine is paternized,”’’ i.e. 
don’t suppose that mercy shown to one thief 
will be repeated to you : offer a precedent for ? 

Pauline: connected with St. Paul’s School 
—not given. Lamb, Ellistoniana, “‘ for thee 
the Pauline muses weep.’’ The corresponding 
noun is given. 

Pawn (vb.) is not given with an object 
clause. Chapman, ‘ Widow’s Tears’ ii. 3. 106, 
‘*T’ll pawn this jewel with thee, my next en- 
counter shall quite alter my brother’s judge- 
ment,’’ As we use “‘ bet.’’ 

Peace, Latin pace. ‘ N.E.D.’ has found but 
one example. Besides Jonson quoted in MI, 
Chapman in a note on Od. vii. has ‘‘ under his 
peace,”’ disagreeing with Eustathius, or rather 
Spondanus’ report of him. 





See MIT. 


paramour.” 
Paranymph : minion. Cp. Syl- 


Pedestal: feet or legs (1812). Earlier—E. 
Ward, ‘London Spy ’ (1927) 141, ‘‘ seats for 
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the tired ambulators to refresh their weary 
pedestals,’’ and elsewhere. 

Peerage (vb.). For this nonce-word see Time 
and Tide, Nov. 30, 1935, p. 1731, ** to peerage 
off the present occupant of a safe seat, thus 
causing a suitable by-election.”’ 

Peg, to hang a discourse on (1812). Earlier 
Sterne’s Sermon on the Prodigal Son, ‘‘I 
propose to make the parable a peg whereon to 
hang a few observations on the practice of 
sending young men upon the Grand Tour.”’ 

Peggle is given as the fruit of the hawthorn. 
It is used in Essex for the cowslip. 

Penetralium—not given. This invention of 
Emily Bronte, ‘ Wuthering Heights’ ch, 1, 
only means the inside of a house. 

Pen-gun is first quoted from Scott, 1818. 
His very phrase occurs in Campbell’s letter 
to Miss Mayow of Oct. 3, 1807, ‘‘ we cracked, 
as the Scotch say, like pen-guns.”’ 

Pennoned (1848). Earlier—‘ Heart of Mid- 
lothian ’ ch, 42 init., ‘‘ smoke-pennoned steam- 
boats.”’ 

Pentacle. Eunomia, in Chapman’s Mask, 
wore ‘‘a pentacle of silver stuff about her 
shoulders.’ In ‘ Hero and Leander’ iii. 124 
the goddess Ceremony wears “‘ a rich disparent 
pentacle, Drawn full of circles and strange 
characters,’’’ which Sir E. Chambers, loyal to 
‘ N.E.D.,’ glosses ‘‘ diverse five-pointed star,”’ 
whatever that may be. But Chapman gives 
“* parti-coloured ’’ for ‘‘ disparent,’’ and the 
pentacle here too must be a garment. 
‘N.E.D..’ quotes from Chapman _ only 
‘Hymnus in Cynthiam’ 517, ‘‘ Then in thy 
clear and icy pentacle, now execute a magic 
miracle,’’ where a garment is at least possible. 

Penurious, of things (1621). Ten years 
earlier in Ep. to Reader of Coryat’s 
‘ Crudities,’ ‘‘ my Latin style is so barren and 
penurious.”’ 

Perch: exalt oneself (1581). Earlier—Lup- 
set, ‘ Treatise of Charitie’ 9, ‘‘ to be over- 
thrown with sorowe, to perche up with glad- 
ness.”” 

Perele: ? parel, ornament. Lupset, ‘ Treat- 
ise of Charitie ’ 31, ‘‘ I see that my pereles be 
wyres, but they have a facion by my labour 
put to, the wiche facion wyres have not... all 
peerles be wyres, but all wyres be not peerles.’’ 

Perfectionist, of a religious sect (1657-1683, 
Evelyn). Jeremy Taylor’s letter to Evelyn of 
Apr. 9, 1659, has ‘‘ I perceive here [Ireland] 
that there is a new sect rising in England, 
the Perfectionists... The thing is worth in- 
quiry.”’ 

Perilous, of a person, is quoted only from 





Chaucer and Lord Berners. Southey, 
‘ Amadis of Gaul ’ i. ch, 26, ‘‘ he seeing him- 
self in peril, for they were two perilous 
knights, made no trifling.”’ 

Permission-poem. Blackmore has this var. 
iant of “ permission-ship ” (given) in the 
preface to ‘ Prince Arthur,’ ‘‘ mine is there- 
fore not so much as a permission-poem, but 
a downright interloper.”’ 

Perseverance: discernment — not given, 
‘ George a Greene,’ iii. 2, ‘‘ Why this is won. 
drous, being blinde of sight, his deepe perse- 
verance should be such to know us.’”’ Churton 
Collins quotes two other examples, 

Personate: personify (1612). A year earlier 
in the commentary to Chapman, Il. xvi., 
““'Why may not on Homer . . . as well per- 
sonate Sleepe and Death, as all men personate 
Love, Anger, Sloth, &c. ?’”’ 

Personified: abounding in personifications 
—not given. A. Dobson, ‘ Later Essays,’ 75, 
writes of Thomson’s “‘ highly ‘ personified’ 
blank verse.”’ 

Peruvian (1663). No notice is taken of the 
form ‘‘ Perusine,”’ if that is the sense, in 
Puttenham (Arber) 26, ‘‘ the American, the 
Perusine and the very Canniball.”’ 

Pervial: clear. This Chapman _ word 
means that in the two examples given. But 
what of ‘ Justif. Pers. and Andr.,’ dial. 70? 
‘Some slight and pervial crimes [charges] 
As sauce to give his flatteries taste.’ It 
must mean “‘ trivial.” The adverb as quoted, 
‘aman may pervially (or as he passeth) dis- 
cern,’’ is glossed ‘‘clearly.’’ But surely it is 
en passant, 

Pestiferent—not given. Chapman, ‘ Hyn- 
nus in Cynthiam,’ 488, ‘those pestiferent 
fires That through their eyes impoison their 
desires.”’ 

Petersham great coats, breeches and cloth 
are illustrated; a thick ribbon for belts and 
hat bands is given without example; but no 
hats. Harriette Wilson, ‘Memoirs’ (1929) 
416, ‘‘ his little Petersham-hat seemed to 
have been remit de nouveau, for the third 
time at least.’’ 

Petronian—not given. Fuller, ‘ Worthies’ 
(1840) ii. 264, ‘‘ To the petronian, both the 
praise is due, Quickly to find and nimbly to 
pursue.”’” It renders a Latin petronius or 
petrunculus, a dog for hunting hares, not, it 
seems, a greyhound. 

Pharsalian. See MI. Burton may have 
got his phrase from Daniel (Grosart) ii. 299, 
‘* Show how our great Pharsalian field was 
fought At Towton in the North.”’ 

Philomelic—not given. Campbell’s letter 
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of May 14, 1808, “ there was one nightingale 
(your humble servant), who. . . began whur, 
whurring, and whistling in true philomelic 
style.’’ Quarles’s ‘‘ philomelian’’ is given. 

Pick: indent the surface of (a millstone) 
a. 1625. Earlier—Chapman, ‘Hymn _ to 
Christ,’ ‘‘ any stone . . . blunts the pick’d 
quarry so, ‘twill grind no more.’’ Cp. 
Chabot, i. 1, ‘‘ two millstones new pick’d and 
put together.” 

Piece of crimson: fine gentleman — not 
given. : Chapman, etc., ‘ Kastward-Ho,’ iv. 
2, 230, ‘‘ he would play his hundred pound 
at gresco or primero as familiarly . . . as any 
bright piece of crimson on ’em all.”” Cp, the 
use of ‘‘ scarlet’’ for a young buck, given by 
‘N.E.D.’ 

Pied (fig.) 1600. Earlier — Chapman, 
‘Hymnus in Cynthiam,’ 374, ‘‘ pied show de- 
ceives us.’ ‘ Hero and Leander,’ iii. 12, 
“pied vanity, the mint of strange attires.”’ 
He loves the word. 

Pilgrim (vb.) 1681. Earlier — Chapman, 
‘Epicedium,’ 142, ‘‘what one worth Was 
there in all the world, that set not forth All 
his deserts, to pilgrim to his favour.”’ 

Pilgrimagious. The word seems to be Lith- 
gow’s own, ‘ The Hermites Welcome ’ (1863) 
56, ‘‘O Pilgrimagious sonne, now faith, I 
know thee.’’ 

Pillionaire—not given. The Times, Sept. 
4, 1931, p. 6, col. 5, ‘“‘on the back of his 


bike the defendant had a_pillionaire—a 
female.’ Occurred in Newark Advertiser of 
Aug. 26. 


Pillorifie. This not very happy invention 
of Campbell, meaning putting in peril of the 
pillory, is not given. See letter of Jan. 14, 
1808, ‘‘ I. . . prefer some words as possessing 
a picturesque—possibly, however, they may 
have a pillorific—effect on my poem.”’ 

Pin. Two transf, uses are given, of roses 
(1643) and of hops (1900). Sylvester, ‘ Beth. 
Rescue,’ iii., has it of wasps, ‘‘ th’ unusual 
anger of their steeled pin.”’ 

Piner: tormentor (950 and 1596). Later 
and meaning rather ‘‘ weakener ’’—Chapman, 
Od. v. 217, ‘“‘ bread and wine... . that will 
the piner pine,’’ with the note ‘‘ Hunger.”’ 

G. G. Loane. 

Woodthorpe, Thrupp, Nr. Stroud, Glos. 

(To be continued). 


HOWLERS IN EXCELSIS. 


E title is not to be misconceived as 
_ announcing a satire on angels. We, like 
Disraeli, are on the side of the angels, and 





| 
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respect their vocal powers. ‘‘ Howlers ’”’ is 
here a colloquialism for those blunders in 
written examinations for which the daily 
Press, or some of it, at certain seasons dis- 
plays a remarkable avidity. The British 
public is always prepared to sympathise with 
the lazy or ignorant pupil, and editors know 
their public. Shakespeare’s schoolboy is a 
far more popular person than Macaulay’s. 
But why schoolmasters past and present, 
learned professors, even deans upon occasion, 
should rush to satisfy the public appetite and 
flourish their own failures, is more than we 
can say. Unless, indeed, the exposure is a 
sort of self-defence, as who should say, ‘‘ See 
what duffers we have to deal with!” But 
that would not be a very noble motive, and 
would be grossly lacking in the sympathy 
which is a prime requisite in all teachers; 
therefore we are loth to accept the sugges- 
tion. Leaving the matter in obscurity, we 
will proceed to administer the corrective of a 
few howlers in high places, by way of a cau- 
tion to the pundits aforesaid, 

These great men naturally do not sit for 
examinations, but fortunately they are wont 
to make their wisdom accessible in printed 
form, and with the wisdom an occasional 
blunder. These blunders may take the form 
of misquotation, and no one need object to 
a reasonable indulgence in such errors. No 
memory is quite perfect, and the crime is 
often venial. Sir Walter Scott would not 
have been greatly troubled to hear that 


The swan on sweet Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow 


was not what the author had written. Yet 
a sensitive reader will sympathise with 
Wordsworth’s annoyance at the extrusion of 
his own vivid ‘still’? by the hackneyed 
‘“ sweet.’? The one enlivens the picture; the 
other is otiose. But Sir Alfred Lyall has a 
really silly misquotation of Byron’s well- 
known lines: 


Yet, freedom, yet thy banner, torn but flying, 
Streams like a thunderstorm against the wind. 


Campbell had sung the meteor-flag of Eng- 
land, Milton had said that Satan’s ensign 
“Shone like a meteor streaming to the 
wind,’ and the resultant of all this attri- 
buted to Byron the strange sentence: 
‘Streams like a meteor flag against the 
wind.” 

Sometimes the howler is an obvious case 
of bad proof correcting. No one will suspect 
Buxton Forman of thinking that Milton 
wrote ; 
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Such sights as useful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 


yet he prints it so in a note on Keats. Of 
course somebody, secretary or compositor, 
working from dictation, misheard ‘‘ youth- 
ful ’’ as ‘‘ useful,’’ aNd wrote or set it so. 
But it was odd at least of the author not to 
notice it. ‘‘ Dust to dust,’’ wrote Shelley in 
* Adonais,’ ‘“‘but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountains whence it 


came’’; yet an eminent headmaster — all 
headmasters are eminent—gives us ‘“‘ poor 
spirit.”’ Dictation again, possibly, but 


horribly stupid. Another headmaster, of 
even greater eminence, in writing of Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Experiments in Quantity,’ quoted a 
line in this form—‘‘ Barbarous hexameters, 
barbarous pentameters.’’ Barbarous truly! 
It needs no very sensitive ear to perceive that 
quantity is here violated. What Tennyson 
wrote was ‘‘ Berbarous experiment, _bar- 
barous hexameters.’’ After all the Latin 
and Greek verses that headmaster must have 
produced it is sad to find such obtuseness to 
metrical effect. 

Professors are not all eminent; some of 
them cut corns. But one of the higher order 
wrote a book on Victorian Literature which 
contains a beautiful jumble. Few literary 
clichés are better known than Sidney’s re- 
mark on the Ballad of Chevy Chase: “1 
never heard the old song of Percy and 
Douglas, that I found not my heart moved 
more than with a trumpet.’’ Another oft- 
quoted saying is that of Locke’s blind man, 
who fancied that the idea of scarlet was 
like the sound of a trumpet. It needed a 
professor of some boldness to frame out of 
these materials the wonderful sentence—‘‘ In 
Arnold are few of those vivid reds which Sir 
P. Sidney’s blind man imagined to be like 
...?? Here is another and a trivial blunder, 
the offspring of what Dr. Johnson describes 
as ‘‘ pure ignorance.’’ In the Journals of H. 
E. Fox, Frere’s ‘ The Monks and the Giants,’ 
is thus cited—‘‘ Frere’s original and whimsi- 
cal poem, ‘The Father of the Beppos and 
Don Juans.’’ If that were really the title, it 
would indicate rare power of prophecy in the 
writer; it is, of course, description, not a 
title, and as a description admittedly true. 
It would be strange, indeed, to find Samuel 
Butler committing an ordinary examination 
howler. Therefore, when in FErewhon he 
poets Moses on the top of Mount Sinai to 

hold (telescopically, but why not?) that pro- 
mised land which it was not to be his to 
enter, one tries to fancy a hit at the rather 





unctuous religiosity of Mr. Higgs. And yet— 
the intentional substitution of Sinai for Pis. 
gah would be very poor satire. 

The English student may easily be at a loss 
through imperfect acquaintance with the 
classics. A very respectable critic of last cen. 
tury, Samuel Weller Singer, came thus to 
grief over a passage in Hall’s Satires: 


Else is he stall-fed on the worky-day, 

With brown bread crusts softened in sodden 
whey, 

Or water gruel, or those paups of meal 

That Maro makes his simule and cybeale. 


The editor’s note runs as follows: ‘‘ Simi- 
lago, Lat. semoule, Fr. semola, Ital. is that 
kind of coarse meal of which porridge was 
usually made. Cibale, Lat. cibaglia, Ital. is 
food or victuals in general. Hall probably 
means to say that Maro made those paups or 
miserable portions of coarse food, both his 
meat and drink.”’ When Virgil did any 
such thing does not appear. What Singer 
did not notice is that Simulus and Cybale 
are characters in the Virgilian Moretum, 
where the making of the dish is described. 
And it looks as if he connected paup with 
pauper; it is simply a form of “ pap.” A 
more modern critic having found the phrase 
‘“* Protestant Church of England’ described 
as excessus in terminis proceeds to satisfy his 
own soul and mystify the reader’s by the 
annotation ‘‘ death at the goal.’’ How pos- 
sible that rendering of the Latin may be we 
will not inquire, but its relation to 
the phrase quoted is obscure. Was the Church 
of England within an ace of being Protes- 
tant, and then did it Romanize? One would 
really like to know the editor’s notion, But the 
knowledge would be merely of psychological 
interest, for the obvious sense is that ‘“ Pro- 
testant Church of England ’’ is an excess in 
terms, the Church being in the writer's 
opinion by nature Protestant. Another very 
trenchant critic writes of the facetious Tom 
Brown: ‘‘ London he recognizes to be a world 
by itself, and he pictures ‘ what an Indian 
would think of such a motley herd of people,’ 
thus anticipating Macaulay’s imagined New 
Zealander.’’ Not so; Macaulay’s New Zea- 
lander found a ruined city with no motley 
herd of people. It was Goldsmith’s China- 
man, reputed author of the ‘ Letters of a 
Citizen of the World,’ that the critic was 
blundering after. He must have had but 4 


vague recollection of the famous antipodean. 

Thomas Moore, in his Journal, tells how 
Bowles, the poet, read a letter from his 
friend Archbishop Howley; after deploring 
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the prospects of the Church, the writer added, 
“for myself, I can say with Latinus, mihi 
parta quies, omnisque in limine portus!” 
Moore proceeds; ‘‘ Bowles had read the name 
of this author Latinensis; but I saw it was 
Latinus, and found on reference to Morhofius, 
when I came home, that the archbishop’s 
classic is Latinius Latinus, A Catholic divine 
of the sixteenth century.’’ It seems odd that 
two such reputed scholars did not recognise 
a line of Virgil, and never thought of the 
unfortunate king who was to be the second 
father-in-law of pious Aeneas. We must sup- 
pose that Lord John Russell, who edited 
Moore’s Journal, was equally at fault ; unless, 
indeed, the silent record of such a blunder 
is but another example of the sly way in 
which he allows some of Moore’s weaker points 
to appear. 

Lastly, just to show that nobody is immune 
from the terrible tendency to blunder, we will 
cite a critic who for knowledge, gusto and 
judgment has long been pre-eminent and 
whose services to the sane study of English 
literature can hardly be over-estimated, An 
author is standing up for his poetry, as 
against philosophical treatises : 

All learning’s not locked up in si’s and tum’s, 

Roses, pinks, violets, as well as gums, 

Some native fragour have to equal civet. 

Minerva does not all her treasures rivet 


Into the screws of obs & sols: but we 
Are sea-born birds. . . 


and the note interprets ‘‘screws’’ as 
“stamps for minting,’ obs and sols as oboli 
and solidi. But what has money to do with 
the matter? Obs and sols are slang terms 
from polemical divinity, standing for the 
objectiones and solutiones with which the old 
divines loved to deal. Such marginal indi- 
cations helped the less agile reader to under- 
stand which of two contrary statements was 
gospel, which was heresy, 

The writer longs to propitiate Nemesis by 
citing some blunders of his own; but there 
is nothing picturesque about them, and his 
obscurity would dim their value. Value for 
what? Why for pointing a moral of charity 
in our censure of such errors when we find 
them. Howlers in excelsis may arrest the 
attention of those who think themselves safe 
from such things. They may be led to admit 
their own and become more human. Experi- 
ence is the basis of all sympathy, if we only 
use it aright. 


PHILOMOT. 









JR PITAPHIANA: A FURTHER LIST OF 

TITLES.—The following are additions to 
the list of volumes of epitaphs which I have 
already given. As before, they are noted 
without arrangement. 

1. ‘ Epitaphs in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Canice, Kilkenny, with preface and notes,’ 
by John O’Phelan. Dublin, 1813; plates; 
folio, 

2. ‘Gatherings from Grave Yards,’ by G. 
A. Walker. London, 1839; 8vo. 

3. ‘ Pleasing Melancholy,’ by G. W., with 
Epitaphs. 1793; 8vo, 

4. ‘ Epitaphs and Monumental Inscrip- 
tions,’ by R. Orchard. London, 1827; 8vo. 

5. ‘Epitafi Giacosa di G. F. and P. 
Michiele.’ Venetia, 1680. 24mo. 

6. ‘ A Collection of Memorials, inscribed to 
Faithful Servants.’ 1826; 8vo. 

7. ‘ Epitaphia Joco-Seria’ [by Fr. Swer- 
tius.] Colonia, 1623. (Not seen personally). 

8. ‘ Epitaphs in Salisbury Cathedral, etc.,’ 
by James Harris. 1825; 8vo. 

9. ‘ Tributes to the Dead,’ by H. 8S. Boyd. 
1826; 8vo. 

10. ‘A Collection of Epitaphs and Monu- 
mental Inscriptions, with Essay by Dr. John- 
son. London, 1806; 2 vols, 12mo. 


J. L. WEtr. 


TZGERALD’S OMAR IN LATIN 

VERSE: H. W. GREENE.—Since the 
death of the scholar and recluse, Herbert Wil- 
son Greene, his books have come into the 
market. Recently I secured for one penny his 
copy of the ‘ Poetical Works’ of Vincent 
Bourne, 1826, which he signed in 1886. Lamb 
thought much of Bourne and translated his 
‘Epitaph on a Dog.’ His poems, all in 
Latin, are both ingenious and charming, 
though he allows himself more freedom in 
quantities than a modern versifier would 
take, 

Greene’s really exquisite work is a transla- 
tion into Latin elegiacs of the ‘ Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam.’ An “ Authorized Edi- 
tion ’’ was ‘‘ Privately Printed by Nathan 
Haskell Dole,’’ the Editor of the revision of 
Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations’ in 1926, at 
Boston, Mass, U.S.A., in 1898. The Latin is 
printed in red opposite the English, and one 
word only is missing, the dolor which ends 
the second line of stanza Ixxiv., and which 
I secured from the translator. Many scholars 
have done various stanzas, but the completion 
of the whole of the poem with the standard 
maintained is a remarkable feat. Greene’s 
versions are equal to any I have seen, though 
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FitzGerald’s Oriental details, his mysticism 
and conciseness present obvious difficulties. 
““ Happy,’ says Hazlitt, ‘‘are those who 
write Latin verses !’’—and the scholar must 
have enjoyed polishing his gems. The little 
book is only 5ins, by just over 2ins., and of 
this edition 1,000 copies were printed. I 
believe there was an English publication in 
pamphlet form of 100 copies, but I have not 
seen it. Both by this time must have become 
rare, if not sold off as remainders, since the 
art of Latin verse does not hold the place it 
did in our universities and may, for all I 
know, have been denounced in Martial’s 
phrase, 
Stultus labor est ineptiarum. 


SENEX. 
BASTIMENT.—Under the word “‘ basti- 
ment ’’ the ‘New English Dictionary ’ 
admits a sense, “‘ ship, vessel; (cf, Fr. bati- 
ment), and quotes as the only example four 
lines from a once-famous ballad by Glover. 
Then the bastimentos never 
Had one foul dishonour seen, 
Nor the sea the sad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been. 


Why the ghost of Admiral Hosier should 
have said bastimentos when he meant ships 
does not appear, and Glover’s own note says 
the Admiral arrived at the Bastimentos near 
Portobello, which looks much more like a place 
than a fleet. Saintsbury does better, for he 
gives Bastimentos its capital letter, and 
glosses, ‘‘ lit-buildings. The forts and Trea- 
sury establishments at Portobello.’’ But this 
is only a goodish guess. Reference to an old 
gazetteer reveals that a much-used anchorage 
in those parts, now known as Provision 
Island, was then called Bastimentos. 


HIBERNICUS. 


\ JITH A SAW OF BUTTER.’’—One of 

the most extraordinary little blunders 
in standard literature occurs in the Spanish 
section of Keightley’s ‘Fairy Mythology ’ 
(Bohn’s Antiquarian Library), p. 462, where 
an example is given of the widely-spread 
story about the Hunchback and the Fairies. 
In a footnote another variant is referred to, 
in which witches, instead of fairies, remove 
the man’s hump senza verun suo dolor, trans- 
lated ‘‘ with a saw of butter.’’ Their achieve- 
ment is quoted from time to time by writers 
on fairy-tales (e.g., W. R. S. Ralston in 


vol, i. of the Folk-Lore Record), but I have 
never seen it corrected. The words, however, 
are Italian, and they commemorate a rather 








less skilful feat of surgery ; the witches merely 
cut off the hunchback’s excrescence ‘‘ without 
causing him any pain.” 


W. W. Git. 
MERICAN VERSE QUOTATION, — 
Some currency in England has been 


gained by the couplet, 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 

These lines come from ‘ Trees,’ by Joyce 
Kilmer, 1886-1918. I am told that he was 
a man, not a woman, as the name ‘‘ Joyce” 
might suggest. I do not know whether he was 
related to Aline Kilmer, born 1888. Both 
figure in ‘ Great Poems of the English Lan- 
guage,’ compiled by Wallace Briggs, and had, 
I observe, the same publisher. 

‘ Trees’ includes another couplet : 

A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 

I do not think that English robins nest 
in trees, but I know nothing of those of the 
United States. 

T C.G 


poEM ADDRESSED TO HALLEY’S 
COMET.—The Guernsey Comet for Sept. 
7, 1835, contains a poem addressed to 


Halley’s Comet, the last verse of which 

runs: 

No matter—run thy race with speed; 

Pursue thy mighty track which heaven 
decreed; 


But, ere our children’s children gaze on thee, 
France, Poland, Russia and England shall be 
free! 
Comments on the prophecy contained in the 
last line would be interesting. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


THANGING LONDON.—(1) 32, Brunswick 
Square, W.C.1. Home of John Leech, 
the famous Punch artist from about 1850 to 
1862, is to be demolished for the new head- 
quarters of the Pharmaceutical Society (cf. 
Pharm, Journ., 29 May, 1937, 559). 

(2) 47, Leicester Square. The whole of the 
fittings of the hall, including the great stair- 
case, hall door, door of the room in which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds died, etc., have been 
presented by the Automobile Association to 
the Abbey Folk Park, New Barnet. 

(3) County Terrace Tavern, 93, New Kent 
Road. Once used by smugglers, it is to be 
demolished for street-widening. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





COLES AND DUKE FAMILIES. — In 

St. Mary’s Church, Marlborough, Wilts, 
is a monument with the following 
inscription : 

Near this place Lyeth ye Body of Jane, the 
wife of Robert Scoles, or Wroughton, gent. 
eldest daughter of Andrew, Duke of Bulford, 
Esqu. She died November 16th, 1733. Anno 
aetat 41. 

“Mors Janua Vitae.” 


Arms and crest of Scoles impaling Duke. 
I should be glad to have particulars of 
Robert Scholes. Was he of the Berkshire 
family of that name? Also particulars of 
Andrew Duke, of Bulford, Esq. Was he 
progenitor of the Dukes of Bulford, and son 
of George Duke, Lord of the Manor of Lake, 
Wiltshire ? 

Leonarp C, PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


ENRY BLAND, PROVOST OF ETON.— 

Can anyone tell me the parentage and 
place and date of birth or baptism of Henry 
Bland, Provost of Eton? He was, when 
admitted scholar of Eton in 1688, stated to 
be aged eleven and to have been born in 
London. Harwood says he was a native of 
Yorkshire, which is probable enough both 
from his name and the fact that before be- 
coming headmaster of Eton he was for ten 
years headmaster of Doncaster School. 


Wasey STERRY. 
Atheneaum Club, S.W.1. 


INSWORTH’S ‘WINDSOR CASTLE.’— 
Can anyone give the meaning and deri- 
vation of the following words appearing in 
the early chapters of the above novel? 
“Passmented,’’ ‘‘ Bardwise,’’ ‘‘ tylsent,’’ 
“bawdellin,’ and ‘‘ brodequins.”” They 
do not occur in any of my ordinary diction- 
aries, or in my edition (1855) of Halliwell’s 
‘Dictionary of Archaisms and Provincial- 
isms.’ 
T. Cann Hucues, F.8.A. 
Lancaster. 


[The ‘O.E.D.’ gives “bardwise” adverb, “as if 
with bards,” and “ tylsent,” early perverted 
form of “ tinsel.” “ Brodequins ” are high 
boots reaching half-way up the leg, from the 
French. “Passmented” is also from the 
French, a word for lace which becomes English 
in wardrobe accounts of the sixteenth century. ] 





UIDA: ‘ MOTHS’: THREE QUERIES. 
—1. Avillions. In chapt. 17 of ‘ Moths’ 
Ouida presents a gay fair got up for charity. 
It included many pavilions, 
all in divers hues, with their pennons fluttering 
from tall Venetian masts. The avillions stood 
about in a semi-oval where the sward was green 
and the trees were tall. 

I do not find “‘ avillions”’ in the French 
and English dictionaries I have consulted. 
What does the word mean? It looks like 
another word for ‘‘ pavilions’’ from the 
sense. 

2. Feminine smoking in 1880. The exalted 
set in society, including Duchesses and 
Princesses who roam from Paris for pleasure 
all over Europe, are presented as carefully 
preserving les convenances for the public eye, 
where illicit relationships occur. Yet the 
ladies smoke freely. As the date of ‘ Moths’ 
is 1880, it seems to me that this is much too 
early for the feminine smoking habit in Eng- 
land. But foreigners may have been pioneers 
in this regard and the French and Russian 
ladies already accustomed to the cigarette 
some sixty years since. Can anyone supply 
evidence of this? 1 daresay George Sand 
smoked, but authors are more Bohemian in 
their habits than society in general. I do 
not know whether Ouida herself can be said 
to have moved at any time in exalted foreign 
circles, or relied on her rich imagination. 

3. Austrian flower. In chapt. 20 Corréze, 
the great singer, sends to the Princess Zouroff, 
an English girl who has been sacrificed to 
a barbarously rich Russian, a_ special 
memento by a lad of Aussee : 

He brought her a great bouquet of Alpine 
roses, and in the midst of the roses was the 
rare dark-blue Wolfinia Carinthiana which 
grows upon the slops of the Gartnerkigel, and 
nowhere else in the world, they say. 

The flower mentioned appears to be the 
Wulfenia 1 find in my botanical books, Does 
it still grow in Carinthia in one place only, 
and is it not only rare but beautiful enough 
to have been adopted by English gardeners? 
Has it a native name? It may have dis- 
appeared by this time from its special haunt, 
if there is any demand for it. The money- 
making agents of florists would pluck it out. 
I do not know if the Austrians protect their 
rarer wild flowers by law, or need such pro- 
tection to keep depredators in check. 

he Os, Oe 


EFT-HANDED WAYS. — ls there any 
reason why the knife should not be 
wielded by the left hand, while the fork is 
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in the other? I do not recall seeing any 
such usage at meals. Perhaps parents dis- 
courage anything of the sort in the days of 
childhood. 

I have never noticed a left-handed violinist, 
though I am told that Charlie Chaplin plays 
quite reasonably well in that way. Would 
such a player be at any serious disadvantage 
compared with the user of the right? Cer- 
tainly the use of the left seems to be increas- 
ing. In restaurants of late I have noticed 
more waitresses than usual filling up bills 
with the left, and the manager of a school 
near London told me that in two forms he 
had inspected the boys thus noticeable reach 
as high an average as 5 and 7 per cent. One 
of them volunteered the information that he 
stammered when he took to the right. 

In the Bible, Judges iii. 15, Ehud, who 
slew the King of Moab, was ‘‘ a Benjamite, 
a man left-handed,” while in Judges xx. 15, 
the children of Benjamin are noted as includ- 
in “seven hundred chosen men left-handed ” 
who were expert slingers. Does history or 
more recent record point to any tribe who 
prefer the left hand to the right, or could 
produce so lange a body of expert users of 
it as the passage indicates? The left has 
been making notable advance of late. 

Of a family of nine brothers I knew well 
four were more or less left-handed, and two 
markedly so. Yet there was no trace of such 
a preference among the father and his two 
brothers, or the mother and the three sisters 
of hers that I saw often enough. I suppose 
that left-handedness is more or less heredi- 
tary. Is it known to skip a generation and 
go back to grandfather or grandmother? I 
recall reading a small book on the subject, 
but nothing like a scientific treatise. 


SENEX. 


NDIANA.—When was the State of Indiana 
settled and where is the original picture 
from which there is a print of New Harmony 
figured in ‘Green Laurels,’ by Donald Cul- 
ross Peattie? Were there American artists 
at that date? I have seen an oil-painting 
very like this print in a private house which 
has been supposed to be of a Dutch town. 
AMERICANA. 


UTCH MARRIAGES. — Are any lists of 
weddings contracted at the date of Marl- 
borough preserved anywhere in Holland or 
Flanders ? 
Mrs. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 





AWN TENNIS.—I have read somewhere 

that this game was first played on a court 

at Nantchwy, Ruthin, but cannot now trace 

this story. Could any reader help me to 
trace ? 


E. V. Stone, 


TTONTINE. — A mid-Victorian novel de. 

scribes the forming of a Tontine Inn, 
in which characters in the story were partici. 
pants. Name of volume, author, or any 
information of tontine schemes would be 
welcome, 


W.& 


OMER IN ITALIAN.—What early ver. 
sions were there of Homer in Italian? 
Jebb deals only with English translations, 
oddly omitting Chapman’s Odyssey, and 
Mahaffy is quite sketchy. 


INQUIRER. 


‘AMPBELL’S POETRY.—Since when has 
Tom Campbell’s muse been under a cloud? 
In the standard History of MM. Legouis and 
Cazamian he gets nine lines to Rogers's 
thirty-two, no poem being even named; and 
in Nelson’s History, written by All the 
Talents, edited by John Buchan (as he then 
was) and introduced by Sir Henry Newbolt, 
Campbell figures only as editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine. The Oxford Book of 
Regency Verse gives him the same space as 
Moore or Leigh Hunt, half that allotted to 
Peacock, |Campbell’s best things were well 
praised by Swinburne and Saintsbury, a 
cogent couple, and there seems no reason why 
his many worse ones should eclipse them. 


Op STAGER. 


EILBY, RALPH.—I wish for a pedigree of 
' this engraver, who was Thomas Bewick’s 
master and partner. 
xX. ¥.@ 


“ MUISSIMUS.”’—Tuissimus, ‘‘ yours to a 

superlative degree,’’ is a playful signa- 
ture a friend of mine uses occasionally. 
have found it in the Dedicatory Epistle to 
Marlowe’s play, ‘ The Jew of Malta,’ which 
is addressed ‘‘To My Worthy Friend, Mr. 
Thomas Hammon of Grayes Inne, &c.,’’ and 
signed ‘‘ Tuissimus: Tho, Heywood.’’ The 
play is dated 1633. What earlier examples 
of this usage are known? I do not recall it 
in Cicero’s Letters. It might be regarded 
as a variant of amicissimus, 


H. W. F. 
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Replies. 





LONDON STREETS: LOST 
FEATURES. 


(clxxii. 426). 


HERE is a_ crossing-sweeper who still 
stands daily in Stoke Newington 
where Lordship Road crosses Woodberry 
Down. If he resembles Jo, in that he finds 
“it’s hard to keep the mud off the crossing 
in dirty weather and harder still to live by 
doing it,” he is unlike that boy with a broom 
in ‘Bleak House’ in so far that he doesn’t 
sum up his mental condition when asked a 
question by replying: ‘‘ I don’t know nothink 
about nothink at all.’’ On the contrary, I 
found, when I had a few minutes’ talk with 
him recently, that he had a good deal to say 
about his calling and the changes he has 
observed to have occurred in the neighbour- 
hood and its inhabitants during the many 
years he has stood at the cross-roads, 

Formerly he swept five crossings at this 
junction, and grateful pedestrians used so to 
reward him that he made 15s. a day. Now 
he is lucky, he said, if he makes that sum 
aweek. He spoke affectionately of the people 
who used to live in the houses near by and 
who were good to him, and of one—a former 
Lord Mayor—he proudly proclaimed that he 
had a photo at home. 

Formerly he bought a new broom every 
week, but the tarring of the roads and the 
passing of the horses put an end to his occu- 
pation, and to-day, although he keeps an old 
broom close at hand, it is merely a relic of 
his former industry and neatness, 

But the last—or almost the last—crossing- 
sweeper, if he sweeps no more, still serves the 
public, for he has become a sort of unofficial 
controller of traffic. There is no danger of 
any collision at these cross-roads while he is 
there in his self-appointed capacity. Cheer- 
fully and adequately he performs quite a use- 
ful service for which he deserves better recog- 
nition. 

“The folks in cars,’’ he explained, “ are in 
too much of a hurry to give me a nod of 
thanks, let alone to stop and give me any 
coppers. I wish the old days were back 
again,’ he added with a sigh; ‘‘ folks weren’t 
in such a hurry then and were happier, too, 
I’m thinking.”’ 

H. G. L. K. 





(jORON ATION CROWDS (clxxii. 426).— 
Sir Walter Scott, writing a description 
of the Coronation of George IV for James 
Ballantyne’s Edinburgh Weekly Journal, 
says: ‘‘It is computed that about five hun- 
dred thousand people shared in the Festival 
in one way or another.’’ But the difficulty of 
estimating the size of the crowd is seen from 
a reference to another contemporary account 
—that of Croker, who records in his diary: 

The shoals of people that crowded the streets 
and parks all this day [July 19] and all night 
are incomprehensible. The day indeed was 
remarkably fine, and I should really believe 
that there were full a million of people out of 
doors. 

Referring to the attendance at the féte in 
St. James’s Park, where Chinese bridges were 
erected across the lake and a display of fire- 
works given, Croker says, ‘‘I am confident 
that 500,000 people were partakers of this 
beautiful féte.’’ See ‘ The Croker Papers,’ 
John Murray, 1885, Vol. I, p. 196. 


Rex. 


(*HARLEMAGNE: ICONOGRAPHY AND 

CANONIZATION (clxxii. 372).—Inas- 
much as Charlemagne was canonized by an 
anti-Pope (Paschal III) in 1165, he was not 
canonized according to the proper forms and 
therefore his name should not strictly find 
itself in the Roman martyrology. But 
Frederick Barbarossa’s part in bringing about 
the canonization corresponded so well with 
the sentiments of Christian people, over whom 
the great Emperor continued to cast a spell 
even in the twelfth century, that Rome looked 
with indulgence on the irregularity, in spite, 
too, of the fact that the champions of his 
canonization were such questionable indi- 
viduals from the Roman point of view as 
Henry II of England and Frederick Bar- 
barossa. A cult grew up at once, and was 
practised with enthusiasm in France and Ger- 
many and even in Spain, but not, it seems, 
in Italy. Joan of Arc referred to him as St. 
Charlemagne, and a patron-saint of France; 
Louis XI, with the sanction of the Church, 
ordered that 28 January should be held sacred 
to his memory. As was to be expected, Pro- 
testants did not display much admiration for 
a warrior-prince, who had been an efficient 
protector of the Papacy and the ideal cham- 
pion of the mediaeval Church; they professed 
to be shocked at his moral character. A 
swarm of unpleasing stories, that Fantasy 
begat of Falsehood in a noisome cave, dark- 
ened the pure summer of the hero’s fame, 
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though there seems plenty to say in favour of 
the verdict of Bossuet, no indulgent judge 
where morals are concerned, that Charle- 
magne was exemplary in his (private) life. 
Such, at any rate, is the opinion of many of 
his admirers. Not unnaturally his culte de- 
clined for a time, but it received a fresh exten- 
sion when, in the eighteenth century, the 
scholarly Pope Benedict XIV declared in a 
book which he published that Charlemagne 
might be regarded as a saint. 

Many churches have been dedicated to him, 
but it must be remembered that patron-saints 
have not always been canonized. One such 
church is in the ancient diocese of Sarlat 
in Dordogne. Sometimes the title ‘‘ saint ”’ 
is prefixed to his name; sometimes it is not. 
When in 1661 the University of Paris took 
Charlemagne for its patron, it omitted the 
title. There is a window at Chartres of the 
twelfth, or early part of the thirteenth, cen- 
tury, half of which represents scenes from 
the life of Charlemagne—his supposed pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, whence he brought back 
priceless relics, and his war in Spain, where 
he took Pampaluna and recovered the tomb 
of St. James from the Infidels. At Saint- 
Saulge, in the diocese of Nevers, there is a 
window showing a boar and a child and an 
armed prince preparing to defend it—an 
allusion to a dream of the Emperor. He may 
also be seen in royal dress in a window, pre- 
sented by the Emperor Charles V to Freiburg 
Cathedral. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


LYorpas AND LYCAEUS (clxxii. 352, 
447).—Lycaeus is an epithet of the sun 
god, Apollo, connected either with a 
root for light, hvxn the cognate of lux 
in Latin, and hence perhaps with the eastern 
land of Lycia; or with Avxos the word 
for wolf, either from slaying wolves, or from 
connection with some primitive wolf god. 
The Greeks themselves were uncertain of the 
exact meaning, and Liddell and Scott cite 
a line from Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 
145, in which two (or three?) of these mean- 
ings are played upon; this may be roughly 
rendered Lycian God, a very wolf to the foe! 
We know, from his surviving notes to Euri- 
pides in Milton’s copy at the Bodleian (and 
elsewhere in his MS. Marginalia), that Mil- 
ton studied Sophocles and Homer and Calli- 
machus quite as carefully as Euripides and 
Pindar, but his citations of Aeschylus are 
fewer than I should have expected. Still, he 
must have known the great tragedian well, 





and it is certainly not an unjustifiable 
assumption that he was aware of this complex 
meaning of the words beginning with 
“Lyc..”?’ I am not certain of this, since 
even with Milton there is a danger of a com- 
mentator being too learned; but the sugges. 
tion cannot be dismissed lightly, especially as 
Sophocles refers to Apollo’s title of wolf-killer, 
Avcoxrévos in Electra 7. It must be noted, 
however, that the Lyceum, or place of 
scholars, took its name from a nearby temple 
of Apollo Lycaeus, in Athens, which 
Socrates and Aristotle loved. I have met 
with no references to the survival of Mil- 
ton’s copies of Sophocles or Aeschylus. All 
these origins may have mingled in Milton’s 
mind when he chose the name for his aca- 
demic shepherd, a natural foe of wolves. All 
this may be old; I have not consulted the old 
editions on it, 

Both Professor Lowes and Professor Kit. 
tredge at Harvard, and Mr. Skeat in Eng- 
land, have agreed with me that one of the 
great desiderata of scholarship is the compila- 
tion of a really thorough and careful com- 
mentary on Milton, which the approaching 
completion of the Columbia edition (a prac- 
tically complete collection of his text) should 
make easier. It should, of course, be the 
work of English and American scholars to- 
gether, not confined to any one university. 
The difficulties are huge but not, in my 
opinion, insuperable. [ believe the work 
could be done in fifteen years or even less. 


Tuomas OLiive Masport. 


‘\OINS WITH A HOLE IN THE CENTRE 
(clxxii, 354).—The earliest coins of China 
seem to have been imitations of objects of 
trade. Those imitating knives had a hole at 
the top, and many believe the round coins 
with hole in the centre developed from these. 
For about two thousand years almost all 
Chinese coins have been round with a square 
hole in the centre and strung on acord. [For 
about fifty years a coinage more like the 
Western monies has been in use, but | refer 
to the old days]. Coins of Japan and Korea 
have usually taken this form, and issues of 
Indo China and the Malay region often. 
The coin at Brighton may be Japanese, per- 
haps of Akita, but it may be more medallic 
in character, as the Chinese and Japanese 
sometimes made medals in curious forms. 


There are also modern objects made to sell 
to collectors—the Germans call them ‘‘ Mach- 
werke,”’ for which there is no exact English 
equivalent but “‘ fantasy pieces.’’ 
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The natives in Africa seem to like pierced 
coins; the British Museum has a coin of the 
German administration at Tabora, struck 
yound like a European coin, which has been 
neatly pierced through the middle for conveni- 
ence apparently by the natives, who presum- 
ably have no pockets or purses. 


T. O. Masport. 


Rock AND CO. (clxxii. 353, 429, 430).— 
The information given by the Head Lib- 
rarian, North Devon Athenaeum, Barnstaple, 
is very interesting. Twelve volumes, or a 
series of five thousand engravings of England 
of nearly a century ago must form a valuable 
topographical record. Among these engrav- 
ings must be many of towns, streets and 
houses which have altered out of recognition, 
or have been destroyed. It would be inter- 
esting to know (1) if the original drawings 
exist, (2) whether the public library which 
Mr. W. F. Rock founded has any record of 
the names of the artists employed, (3) whether 
the sketches were made specially for ‘‘ Rock 
and Co.,’’ or whether engraved from existing 
drawings or engravings. These small engrav- 
ings make excellent photographic enlarge- 
ments. I have had some copied of the photo- 
graphic size known as 12 x 10, and the fine 
detail lends itself well to the purpose. 


P. D. Munpy. 


gr. SARAH, THE GYPSY SAINT (clxxii. 

389).—Two lengthy articles from a 
French newspaper on this subject are repro- 
duced in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Soci- 
ety, 2nd Ser., i., pp. 92-95. They are dated 
from Saintes-Maries, May, 1907, and consist 
of a description of the festival and notes on 
its history so far as that is known. The sali- 
ent points are as follows: 

Sara was, according to the legend, the Egyp- 
tian handmaid of a party of saints who were 
set adrift by the Jews, and landed at the 
mouth of the Rhone, They included Mary 
Magdalene and two other Marys, Joseph of 
Arimathea, and Lazarus. Later, their cult 
attracted enormous crowds of pilgrims to the 
little town of Saintes-Maries, among whom 
appeared many Gypsies from all parts of 
France and from other countries. Perhaps 
because of her Egyptian nationality, Sara was 
chosen by the ane as their special pro- 
tector. Over her shrine in the crypt of the 
church they mount a guard of honour all 
night, and before it burn innumerable 
candles. In presence of her relics a certain 
section of the Gypsies elects as their Queen 





for the coming year the oldest and wisest 
woman among them. This election is a 
purely feminine affair, from which the men 
are careful to absent themselves. Afterwards 
the men choose their King, and marriage con- 
tracts are arranged among the subjects of 
the new rulers. All this is done in the crypt 
during the night of 24-25 May. The chapel 
is said to have been built on the site of a 
temple to Mithra. 

Tradition asserts that the Gypsies have 
observed these customs here from time imme- 
morial. M. Gaspard Galy, the writer of the 
articles, says: ‘‘ Je crois, ainsi que le 
témoignent de nombreux ex voto qu-ils vien- 
nent depuis 1450 environ.” 

A somewhat similar festival which has 
grown up during the last fifty years is de- 
scribed by Dr. Petrovic in the current 
number of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society (3rd ser., vol. xvi.)—the Feast of Bibi 
among the Serbian Gypsies. Bibi (‘ Aunt ’) 
is a personification of the cholera, borrowed 
by the Gypsies from the Serbs and adapted 
to express their racial jealousies. The habit 
ascribed to her of coming into the houses at 
night to bathe her children will be familiar 
to students of the Celtic fairy-faith; her 
insistence on domestic cleanliness is a common 
characteristic of fairies in England. 


W. W. Grtt. 


HE EATING OF HORSE-FLESH (clxxii. 

103, 143, 391).—Bernard Gilliatt-Smith, 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 2nd ser., 
i. 128, October, 1907, says: 


The Gypsies of Germany have an old law 
(at which the present generation smile, though 
they have not yet arrived at the stage of scoff- 
ing), forbidding them to eat horse-flesh or even 
to touch a dead horse. The accusation 
chaidles graiéskero mas, “it is said that you 
have been eating horse-flesh,” is still a very 
grave one, though I have been unable to ascer- 
tain wherein would consist the punishment for 
such an offence, still less what would be the 
power that could enforce it. 


Grellmann says that Hungarian Gypsies 
eat any animal which has died a natural 
death, the horse excepted. 

It is safe to assume that the prohibition 
is not in these cases ecclesiastical, but pro- 
bably a taboo deriving from ancestral venera- 
tion of the horse. 

W. W. Gi. 


HE ‘‘OREGON BOOT” (clxxi. 97). — 
Through the courtesy of my friend San- 
ford Bates, formerly with our Federal Prison 
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system, I am able to furnish information on 
the ‘Oregon boot,’’ recently inquired for 
in these columns. Mr, Bates, now Director 
of Boys’ Clubs of America, writes me as 
follows ; 


The Oregon boot was an iron contrivance 
that was fitted around the leg of prisoners, the 
ostensible use for which was to provide safe 
transportation. It may have been used, as you 
suggest, as an instrument of torture. It was 
never adopted very extensively in the East and 
was used mostly in Oregon from whence it de- 
rived its name. Mr. William B. Cox of the 
Osborne Association tells me that he has seen 
one in the last few years. He thinks they are 
used now in Oregon only for the transporta- 
tion of prisoners. The boot is about a foot high 
and weighs perhaps ten or twelve pounds. It 
is usually placed only on one leg. It is not 
painful in its ordinary operation and is usually 
adjusted in such a way that it merely forms 
an impediment if a man starts to run. 


I think this is the real McCoy on the 
Oregon boot, 
Eston Everett Ericson. 


RMS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(clxxii. 297, 339, 393).—It is not quite 
correct that Eton has its grant framed and 
glazed as Mr. MancuEe states. The grant 
is in fact in one of the show-cases in the 
College Library. 
Wasey STErRY. 
HE MILLION 408).— 
A.D. 1695: 


The Million Bank was one of the many 
projects started about this time; and it has 
preferred its credit to our own times. It took 
its rise from a set of London Bankers, who 
lent money out on pledges. They afterwards 
agreed to purchase tickets in King William’s 
Million lottery in the year 1695, and from 
thence they were called the company of the 
million bank. Next they purchased many re- 
versions of 14 per cent. annuities, and admitted 
many proprietors of annuities to purchase their 
joint stock, which amounted, and still amounts, 
to £1,500,000. They are no Company by charter, 
but only a partnership by deed, enrolled in 
Chancery prior to the act of parliament against 
such incorporated partnerships, passed in the 
year 1721. They divided 5 per cent yearly to 
their proprietors until lady-day 1728 when they 
reduced their annual dividend to 4 per cent. 

Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce. 


J. F. M. 


ONG MINISTRIES (clxxii. 409). — The 
Rev, Charles Barter died in 1846 after 
having been vicar of Cornworthy, near Totnes, 
Devon, for seventy-one years. During sixty- 


BANK (clxxii. 








three of these years he had also been vicar 
of Buckland Monachorum, near Tavistock, in 
the same county. 


M. 


,AST ANGLIAN “BOR”: “MOR” 
(clxxii, 178, 390), — ‘* Mor” certainly 
exists as a familiar form of address to a girl, 
and there are other forms in ‘‘ mauth”’ and 
‘‘mawther.’’ The temptation is to derive the 
word from “ mother,” but in that we might go 
wrong, for the term is seldom applied to a 
mother in East Anglia, and generally to a 
girl or maid. It may, nevertheless, have 
been derived from the Danish ‘‘ mor,’’ which 
is a colloquial term for ‘‘ moder,” a womb, 
and so a woman in general. Geo. Ellis, in 
fact, gives the meaning of the East Anglian 
term “ mor,’’ as a female; see East Anglian 
Glossary, 1895, by Walter Rye, p. 143. 


Ernest A, Kent. 


ORDS DIVIDED AT THE END OF A 
LINE (clxxii. 157, 393), — In ‘ The 
Theatrical Banquet ; or, The Actor’s Budget: 
Consisting of Monologues, Prologues, 
Addresses, Tales, &c, &c.,’ by W. Oxberry, 
1809, vol. 2, p. 16, a story is recorded of a 
parish clerk who was asked to suggest an 
appropriate scriptural phrase for a tomb- 
stone, and who 


chose the following; and pleased with the 
thought of making a rhyme of it, made the 
stone-cutter put it exactly thus: 
Why shou’d it be thought with us incred- 
Ible a thing that God shou’d raise the dead. 


BenJAMIN WALKER. 


PRE-LOURDES APPARITION (clxxii. 

298, 376, 412).—J. K. Huysmans devotes 
several pages to a description of La Salette 
in the first chapter of ‘La Cathédrale.’ 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 


HE SHRINKING MAN (clxxii. 427).- 
The disease should be Marie-Strtimpell’s 
disease—with two l’s, not one, and an 8 at 
the beginning of (S)triimpell. Its appalling 
scientific name is Rhizomelic spondylosis = 
an ankylosis of the ‘‘ roots’’ of the limbs 
(hips and shoulders) in which those parts are 
restricted in movement or completely anky- 
losed. Apparently some change, by which 
bone becomes turned into something like car- 
tilage (with subsequent shrinkage) takes 

place, 

H. W. F. 
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XVII-CENTURY MURDER TRIAL 

IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS: 
FRANCIS TYTON (clxxii. 353, 412).—The 
trial concerning which your correspondent 
asks information is that of Charles Lord Corn- 
wallis for the murder of Robert Clerk. 
Heneage Lord Finch (afterwards first Earl of 
Nottingham) presided as Lord High Steward. 
Sir Thomas Fanshaw was ‘‘ Clerk of the 
Crown in the King’s-Bench Office.’’ 

An account of the trial is to be found in 
T, B. Howell’s ‘A Complete Collection of 
State Trials,’ vii. 143-158. It is there said 
to have taken place on June 30, 1678. The 
‘Complete Peerage’ (ed. Gibbs and Double- 
day), iii, 454, in the article upon the third 
Baron Cornwallis of Eye, fixes the date as 
June 30, 1676. 

The crime had occurred on the night of 
the preceding May 18. Being drunk in the 
precincts of Whitehall, Lord Cornwallis and 
his companion, Charles Gerard, later second 
Earl of Macclesfield, had taken offence at a 
remark supposedly made by Clerk or by 
another boy who was with him. Gerard had 
seized Clerk and thrown him down a stair 
with such violence as to break his neck. The 
actual murderer had absconded, while Lord 
Cornwallis had given himself up, and was 
brought to trial before his peers. 

After the case against the accused had been 
presented, the Lords withdrew and debated in 
private for more than two hours. When, on 
their return into court, they voted upon Lord 
Cornwallis’s guilt, all of the thirty-one peers 
in attendance pronounced him not guilty of 
murder. Six, however, found him guilty of 
manslaughter. These were Lords Maynard, 
Berkeley, Ailsbury, Lindsey, Anglesey, and 
Danby. The names of the peers voting are 
given in MHowell’s account of the trial. 
According to an authority cited by Howell, 
vii, 143, n., thirty-six peers were present, 
of whom thirty voted not guilty and six 
found the accused guilty of manslaughter. 

There is a discrepancy between ‘ The Com- 
gg Peerage,’ as quoted above, and Howell. 

n the former, Lord Cornwallis is said to 
have been charged only with manslaughter ; 
and it is stated that he was declared innocent 
by a vote of twenty-one to five. I am 
inclined, in the absence of supporting evi- 
dence in the ‘ Peerage,’ to accept the detailed 
teport given by Howell. 

In opening the trial, Lord Finch addressed 
the peers, enlarging upon the right of an 
Englishman to be tried by his equals. This, 
possibly, is the discourse quoted in Francis 

















Tyton’s letter. No speech by counsel upon 
this topic is mentioned by Howell, 

It should be added that Charles Gerard is 
not identified as the son of the first Lord 
Gerard of Brandon and later first Earl of 
Macclesfield either by Howell or in ‘ The 
Complete Peerage,’ although in each work re- 
ference is made to the second Karl of Maccles- 
field’s having killed a boy. See, respectively, 
“A Complete Collection of State Trials,’ x., 
1415, and ‘The Complete Peerage,’ viii. 


550-352. When Gerard was finally brought 


to trial in the Court of King’s Bench, he 
| sarang the King’s pardon, which, after some 
ebate, was allowed, and he went free (Howell, 
op. cit., vii. 145). 
Rosert 8, Forsytue. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


OLK-SPEECH ; ‘ OLD-FASHIONED” 
(clxxii, 352).—For many years I have heard 
the word ‘‘ old-fashioned ’’ used in various 
parts of rural America in much the same 
sense as that indicated by your correspondent. 
It is generally applied to children, perhaps 
most often to girls; it seems to mean 
‘* sedate,’’ ‘‘ serious,’’ ‘‘ very well behaved.” 
The second edition of ‘ Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary’ defines ‘‘ old-fashioned ”’ 
as meaning, among other things, ‘‘ character- 
ized by behaviour, manner, etc., befitting 
adults; having mature ways; hence, preco- 
cious ; intelligent. Chiefly Dial, Eng.”’ 

In the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ the word 
is defined in practically the same terms as 
in Webster. Interesting illustrative quota- 
tions are given, among them one from 
Dickens’s ‘ Dombey and Son.’ 

As long ago as 1870, the American novelist, 
Louisa May Alcott, published her tale, ‘ An 
Old Fashioned Girl,’ the heroine of which, 
Polly Milton, was intended, the authoress 
tells us, to be widely different from the young 
girl of that period. She probably did differ 
from many of her contemporaries and she was 
a pattern of all the virtues. 


Rosert 8. Forsyte. 


RONATION IN FRANCE (clxxii, 372). 

—On the restoration of the monarchy 
Louis XVIII wished to be crowned, but in 
1814 time did not allow. On his second re- 
turn, after the fall of Napoleon, the financial 
situation of France did not permit of such 
costly ceremonial with a long and expensive 
preparation. Charles X, however, was 
crowned at Rheims in 1825 in the traditional 
manner of his ancestors, but he took oaths 
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more in keeping with the age. An excellent 
description of his coronation appears in A. de 
Vaulabelle’s ‘Les Deux Restaurations,’ vol. 
viii., pp. 462 f7. Louise-Philippe, recognis- 
ing the full sovereignty of the people in his 
title of ‘‘ Roi des Frangais”’ (and not as 
“Roi de France ’’), was not crowned. 


A, D. Lacartye. 


RASMUS OR THE DEVIL? — 
ANOTHER VERSION (clxxii. 424).— 
Yet another version of this story is told of 
Robert Surtees of Mainsforth, the historian 
of the county of Durham. It is well-known 
that he sent to Sir Walter Scott several sets 
of verses which he declared were old ballads 
taken down from the recitation of the oldest 
inhabitants of villages in Durham; but these 
verses were, in fact, composed by Surtees him- 
self. His friend James Raine, reading the 
ballad of ‘‘ the Death of Featherstonehaugh ”’ 
in the notes to Scott’s ‘ Marmion,’ wrote in 
the margin, ‘‘ Aut Robertus aut Diabolus,”’ 
and Surtees wrote underneath, ‘Ita, teste 
seipso.”” I have not the book beside me at 
the moment, but I think the anecdote occurs 
in ‘‘ The Memoir of Mr. Surtees by the late 
George Taylor . . . with additional notes and 
illustrations . . . edited by Dr. Raine,” 
Surtees Society, vol, xxiv. 


M. H. Dopps. 


ACOB ESSELENS: DUTCH ARTIST 
(clxxii, 297, 356).—In ‘ Life in a Noble 
Household,’ by G, Scott Thomson there is a 
reproduction of a portrait by this artist of 
Lady Anne Russell, a child of about five. 
A curious detail in it is that beside the child 
there is perched a sulphur-crested cockatoo, 
painted with the minute fidelity of the Dutch 
style, so that there is no mistaking its species, 
But sulphur-crested cockatoos are found only 
in Australia, and Australia was not dis- 
covered for more than a hundred years after 
the portrait was painted. How did a little 
girl in 1656 come to have a sulphur-crested 
cockatoo as a pet? 
M. H. Dopps. 
WITH GUS- 


COTTISH SOLDIERS 


TAVUS ADOLPHUS (clxxii. 427).—In 
reply to Norvat’s query, there is a manu- 
script list of Scottish officers and men serving 
in his armies in Prussia among the War Office 
Records at the Public Record Office. 
dated September, 1632. 


It is 


T. C. KInNIBURGH. 








LENKIN SURNAME (elxxii. 334, 376)— 
The replies at the second reference ¢op. 
tributed nothing new so far as the surname 
Blenkin is concerned. Most writers on sur. 
names appear to be content with explaining 
Blenkinsopp as meaning Blenkin’s Hope as 
though it was sufficient to elucidate the origin 
of the terminal sopp. They make no attempt 
to explain Blenkin, the purport of my query, 
The only serious attempt at solving this pro. 
blem which I have met with is the suggestion 
by the Rev. J. E. Hull, Editor of the north. 
country quarterly The Vasculum, who, when 
he was vicar of Nine Banks, a parish in 
Allendale, contributed a series of notes on 
Northumberland Place-Names to the New. 
castle Weekly Chronicle. In his discussion 
of the name Blenkinsopp he says that he 
prefers to make it the hope of the Blin Keen, 
where Blin signifies “‘ stopped’’ and Keen a 
‘“‘ravine.”’ Or, in other words, an expression 
for a ravine somewhat of the nature of a cul- 
de-sac leading to nowhere in particular. He 
points out the existence, in the neighbourhood 
of Blenkinsopp Castle, of places known as Blin 
Burn and Keenley, where Blenkinsopp has 
ravines of such a character as Wyden Cleugh, 
which leads nowhere. 

The late Brigadier-General William Sit- 
well, in his ‘The Border from a Soldier's 
Point of View,’ when describing Blenkinsopp 
Castle, says the name is said to be derived 
from one Blencan, who held the township 
before the conquest, and was _ confirmed 
by the Norman settlement in the fief of 
Blenkan’s Hope. 

Dr, Mawer, commenting on the personel 
name Blenkin, says its origin is obscure. He 
is not inclined to accept the views of Weekley 
that it originated with the place-name Blen- 
carn in Cumberland, although he is prepared 
to admit that it receives some slight support 
from the Blencan given in yearly records, and 
in the 177 Pipe Rolls he says that it is very 
doubtful if we should get a personal name 
from a place-name as early as 1177. The 
alternative, according to Dr. Mawer, is to 
take it as a diminutive in -chen or -kin 0 
Low German origin, though no such name Is 
given by Winkler, ‘Friesche Naamlijst, 
1898. 

What connection, if any, is there between 
the surname Blenkin and an old cock-fighting 
term, Blenkard? Birds appearing in 
cock-pits were generally classed as Staggs and 
Blenkards, 

H. ASKEW. 
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The Library. 


An Encyclopaedia of London. 
William Kent. (Dent and Sons. 
net). 

A BOOK of 784 pages with a 20-page Index 

is a good deal for three half-crowns, and 
we congratulated the publishers on their 
enterprise. The matter provided is of such 
quality that wise editors will retain the 
volume for reference on their desks. An 
extraordinary amount of stories enlivens the 
pages, and we understand this happy fluency 
when we read that Mr. Kent has recently 
attained his majority as a London guide. He 
has also produced several books on London 
and knows what detail is likely to attract the 
ublic. Londoners in truth need some stimu- 
us to make them appreciate the treasures of 

London. Carlyle did not visit the Temple, 

says Mr. Kent, till 1879, when he had been 

in Chelsea for forty-five years. But he did go 
to a Wren church to hear Sterling preach, 
characteristically noting ‘‘ how, in almost all 
directions, you might have fired a musket 
through the church and hit no Christian life.”’ 

The scheme includes a large number of 
special articles by experts, and this is per- 
haps the most satisfactory way of dealing with 
the immense and complex material of the 
“Great Wen,’’ as Cobbett called it. It ren- 
ders, however, the title given to the book a 
little dubious, since it suggests that every 
reasonable subject has found a place. Look- 
ing for the latest memorial to Walter Scott, 
a private venture by two contributors to our 
columns, we find that Jermyn Street, where 
the tablet appears, is not included. The book, 
in fact, can be used to advantage with the 
remarkable ‘ London’ of the same publishers 
in which Mr. G. H, Cunningham dealt with 
London streets in wonderful detail. 

The special articles offer some interesting 
surprises indicated by such headings as ‘ Lost 
Rivers,’ ‘ Children’s Memorials in London,’ 
and ‘Highwaymen in London.’ The inscrip- 
tions and epitaphs make a curious and very 
varied show. The tablet to Edgar Wallace 
calls him a “‘ reporter,’’ which is an odd 
understatement of his talents. The selection 
of the Abbey memorials is good. The strange 
disfigurement of Camden’s bust might have 
been mentioned. The line marking the repair 
of his nose is still visible. Little is said of 
the notable features of the Garrick Club and 
the Athenaeum, but neither is much seen by 





= 


Edited by 
7s. 6d. 












visitors. 
caries’ Garden in Chelsea can only be entered 


It might be added that the Apothe- 


by procuring a ticket. Turner wrote the 
earliest [English] work on botany. Several 
foreigners came before him. ‘ Americans in 
London ’ is an ingenious article. Lincoln’s 
statue in Parliament Square is hardly happy, 
and we think it a pity that his large bust 
in the Royal Exchange should be allowed to 
obscure the information in gold letters about 
the building. The colossal figure which, look- 
ing like a benevolent prize-fighter, presents 
Johnson in St. Paul’s, is certainly not sitting, 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes remarks in a quota- 
tion. Mr. Kent is so familiar with Dickens 
that he writes of ‘ Little Dora’’ among the 
Dickens tombs in Highgate cemetery without 
indicating who precisely she was. Will the 
average reader know, especially if he is con- 
fused by ‘ David Copperfield’? We have 
asked two or three people and have not got 
the right reply. The Coopers’ school at Tre- 
degar Square is some way off the City, and 
might have had some hint added of the dis- 
trict such as ‘‘ near Coborn Road Station.’ 
The numerous references to special books on 
London are an excellent feature. They 
should help the genuine student, whose claims 
to recognition are often neglected in this busy 
world of rapid writing. It is evident that 
Mr. Kent has a real regard for the great 
men of history and literature, whom he re- 
gards as friends not to be lightly passed over. 


Phineas Redux. By Anthony Trollope. 
2 vols. (Oxford University Press. 4s. net). 


‘THIS book is excellent Trollope, refuting the 

common experience of sequels. The re- 
turn of Phineas to the political arena is as 
well staged as his various reactions to the 
women among whom he is a favourite. No 
attempt is made to reconstitute a recognisable 
period in English politics, but the politicians 
are as large as life with their little ways and 
compromises, and if they are somewhat cyni- 
cally presented, we may remember that Trol- 
lope himself had ventured nearly £2,000 and 
a good deal of time on an election fight and 
lost. All the squalor and trickery of such 
contests were disgusting to him. Prof, Laski 
is quoted as crediting the book with ‘‘ the 
best murder trial in modern fiction.’”’ It is 
certainly pleasant to see again the lawyer 
Chaffanbrass, whom we recall in ‘Orley 
Farm,’ an ugly, dirty old man, but a master 
of legal quectianls able to hold his own with 
anybody. But as the hero is involved, the 
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issue of the trial can hardly be in doubt. 
Expert readers may be more excited about 
his choice of a wife at the end. 


BooxKsELLers’ CATALOGUES. 


We have before us two Catalogues from 
Mr, Bernarp Quaritcu, both full of interest. 
No. 534 starts with Bibliography and Paleo- 
graphy, and ends with some attractive Auto- 
graphs and Documents. The many details 
concerning book-binding include a collection 
of 1,000 photographic reproductions, classified 
according to period and country in a card- 
board box with MS. notes, £15, and Wise’s 
privately printed Bibliography of the writ- 
ings of Byron in verse and prose, £4. ‘A 
Catalogue of English Newspapers and Perio- 
dicals in the Bodleian, 1622-1800,’ by R. T. 
Milford and D. M. Sutherland, Oxford, 1936, 
£1 5s., is one of a small issue and described 
as the most elaborate work on the subject yet 
published. Mr, Arthur Waugh’s Centenary 
account of the firm of Chapman and Hall, 
1930, 12s. 6d., is the work of an accom- 
plished penman and deals with many great 
names in letters. Mr. John C. Kckel’s 
‘Prime Pickwicks in Parts,’ a Census with 
complete collation, comparison and comment, 
a limited edition, New York, 1928, should 
attract Dickens-lovers, £3 3s. Presumably 
the book includes the American illustrations 
little-known to the general reader. The 
Hours and other illuminated treasures are 
worthy of a specialist in such things. Mr. 
M. L. Parrish has used his skill as a biblio- 
grapher on ‘Charles Kingsley and Thomas 
Hughes,’ first editions described with notes, 
£2 2s. Mr. Wise’s ‘ Shelley Library,’ pri- 
vately printed, 1924, is offered on hand-made 

aper at £4 4s. The Autographs include ten 
etters of Matthew Arnold, £5; a letter of 
Carlyle to Edward FitzGerald, £7 7s.; a 
Diary of Livingstone, 1862-3, £75; and 
Scott’s extracts and summaries of the 
History of Geoffrey of Monmouth, £150. Mr. 
Quaritch announces in this Catalogue and 
the other Blake’s ‘Illustrations of the Book 
of Job,’ being all the designs reproduced in 
facsimile with Introduction by Laurence Bin- 
yon and Geoffrey Keynes, 6 parts in a cloth 
box, £15 15s. The editing was done in 1935 
for the Pierpont Morgan Library, and Messrs. 
Quaritch are the sole European agents. Those 
who have seen this work cannot fail to recog- 





nise Blake’s mastery of the sublime. Hig 
fame has been slow in arriving, but is now 
beyond cavil. The other Catalogue offers fac. 
similes of ‘The Gates of Paradise,’ 1888, 
‘ The Book of Thel,’ 1920, £3 3s., ‘ The Songs 
of Innocence,’ Centenary Edition, 1927, £7 
7s., and ‘The Songs of Experience,’ 1927, 
all due to the supervision of Mr. Muir. ‘ The 
Coinage of Scotland,’ by E. Burns, 3 vols., is 
reduced to £1 4s. Mr. Keynes’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Donne,’ 1914, £1 4s., and H. A. 
Giles’s ‘Gems of Chinese Literature,’ Second 
Edition, 2 vols. in 1, 1923, £1, need no intro. 
duction. Locker-Lampson’s Appendix to the 
Rowfant Library, which supplements the 
Catalogue of 1886, privately printed, 1900, £1, 
is a charming book. Morris’s ‘ Saga Library,’ 
6 vols., £2 17s, 6d., is a fine thing not anti- 
quated by the rise of a new generation. There 
are several important scientific items, especi- 
ally from the British Museum of Natural His. 
tory, while the many monographs of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
should attract lovers of art and archeology. 





CORBIGENDA. 


At ante p. 368, col. 2, 1. 20 from foot, for “ St, 
Kawles” read St. Karles. 


At ante p. 369, co. 1, 1. 25 from foot, for 
“cadawn” read cadarn; 1. 17 from foot, for 
Cawhite read Covehithe; col. 2, 1. 9, for “ Scea- 
furn ” read Sceafwine; 1. 11, for “ Chaffyn” 
read Cheffins. 


At ante p. 386, col. 2, 


“ Dainton,” for 
““ Cozenhoe ” read Cogenhoe. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
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A 


Abbs Family, details of, 70, 105 

Abbey, Locked up in the, 371, 448 

Abbot (Robert), Bishop of Salisbury, 
wanted, 81, 121 

Abercromby (Sir Ralph), details about, 119, 


details 


Aberdeen correspondents of Sir Walter Scott, 


Aberdeen Public Library, 52nd annual report, 
(Mem.), 20 ) 
‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ identifications in, 

0 
Accession and Coronation, interval between, 
297, 336 
Adam and 
wanted, 245 ‘ 
Admiral Duncan Tavern, Charing Cross, details 
wanted, 209 
Advertisements, Humorous coincidences of, 80 
Advertisement, The National Anthem parodied 


in, 3: 
African, South, Families of, 5, 98 
Agriffe in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ use of word, 445 
Ainsworth’s ‘ Windsor Castle,’ meaning 
derivation of certain words wanted, 459 
Air-mail post-boxes, 442 
‘AJ.G.,’ illustrator of “ Good King Wenceslas,” 


and 


391 
ayy (Thomas). Bibliography of wanted, 


Albemarle House, Hounslow, details wanted, 
138, 178, 231, 268 
— Price (Peirce) and Hackett Families, 


Alexander and the elephant, 372 
‘Algering Captive, The,’ 1802, 282, 374, 399 
— of Roman Catholic Priests, 50, 87, 154, 


All Hallows’, Lombard Street, demolition and 
removal, (Mem.), 433 

Alma-Tadema, Three queries on, 263, 320 

America and Arabic literature, 31 

America, Heraldry in, 372 

American circus terms, 295 

American political parties, symbols for, 244 

American pronunciation, 106, 193, 413 

American Jnicorn, An, 386 

American verse quotation, 458 





Eve Inn, Tuttle Street, details |: 





Ames (Joseph), F.S.A., and the Blake portrait, 
308, (Corrigendum 342) J 
Amory (Thomas), (“John Bunde”), burial- 
place wanted, 263 

Anamzaptus, A magic word, 425 

Angel Inn, The, and Dr. Stratford, 209, 339 

Angelus, The mid-day, 47 

Animals, Treatment of, in the Greek and Latin 
Classics, 387, 446 

Anglesey, The name, 14 

Annual Bibliography of English Language and 
Literature, Vol. XVI, (Mem.), 55 

Anonymous :— 


‘ Bravo, The,’ author wanted, 155, 197 
*Gazophylacium Anglicanum, containing 
the derivation of English Words, Proper 
and Common,’ author wanted, 389, 430 
‘Line Upon Line,’ author wanted, 155, 197 
‘Peep of Day,’ author wanted, 155, 197 
*Shepherd’s Calendar or the Citizen’s and 
Countryman’s Daily Companion,’ author 
wanted, 372, 413 
* Anti-Jacobin, The,’ 164 
Antiquarian columns, weekly, 375, 411 
‘Antiquary,’ by Sir Walter Scott, queries 
from, 118, 136, 153, 158, 173, 175, 194, 211, 392 
Antwerp editions of Rochester, 137, 206, 332 
Apparition, A pre-Lourdes, 298, 412, 464 
* Apologia pro confessione,’ 283 
Arabic Literature in America, 31 
Archeological Societies, County, 319 
* Arelius,” An unusual name, 191 
Armorial bearings of Canada and her Pro- 
vinces, (Mem.), 416 
Arms of the Public Schools, 
sought, 297, 339, 393, 447, 464 
Arms,, Record of XIV cent., 408 
Arms, Significance of, 286, 322 
Army, British, Foreign regiments in, 172 
Army Historical Research Society, Journal of, 


information 


em.), 

Arnold (Matthew), queries from, ‘ Friendship’s 
Garland,’ 29 

* Ashburton Pop,” a beer, details of, 14, 50, 
86, 337 

* As is,” an eliptical expression, 208, 340 

Ashmole (Elias), source of quotation wanted, 


Asphalt Lake of Trinidad, (Mem.), 271 
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Atlas Linguistic, progress of, (Mem.), 73 

** Atossa,” name of animal so called, wanted, 
10, 51, 1 

Auctioneer as a verb, 425 

“ Aureate Earth,” a horse’s name, 102, 230 

Authors and record rices, 443 
* Autobiographies,” by W. B. Yeats, queries 
from, 

Autogra hs, From a collection of, 74, 243, 405 

Aylett (Robert), obit. 1655, (Mem.), 1 


B 
Bab Ballads by Titles, The, 36 


_eer Se An old Rs custom, 
30, 156 

Bacon Oh nie) on ng ng, 340 

Baker (Elizabeth) née Fenwicke, (Mem.), 127 

Balzac, influence in England, 173 

Bancks of Wigan, Goldsmiths of London, 81 

Banks, Goldsmiths of Cheapside, and the Rev. 
John Lewes, 82 

Banks (Sir Joseph), birth- pines of, 334, 375 

Baptists, Bequests to, at Yeovil, 

* Barchester,’ details wanted, 317, 358 

Bargees’ Language, 4, “ Bor, ” 143, 178, 390, 
464; “ Mor,” 390, 464 

Barker, Granville, Mr., his Romanes Lecture, | 
(Mem. )s 434 | 

Barlow and Hornby, two cricketers mentioned | 

in Francis Thompson’s poem, ‘ At Lords,’ de- | 





tails wanted. 10, 47, 86, 122 
Barnes and Gifford Families, 137 


Barnes (Bishop Richard), 1532-1587, details 
wanted, 284 

Barrel-organ makers of London, 444 
Barristers, early XIX cent., sarticulars , 


wanted, 119 | 
Baskerville Family, on the track of, 345 
Bassoon at Langley Burrell, | 
Bastiment, a word in the ‘ N.E.D.’ for ship or | 
vessel, 458 | 
Bathoe (William) and Wright, associated with 
early circulating libraries, 190, 321 
** Beaute de Diable,” 45 
Beds as rafts, 171 
Bedwick (Thomas), the engraver, genealogical | 
details wanted, 445 | 
Beiley (Ralph), engraver, pedigree wanted, 460 | 
“ Being stood,” use of phrase, 29, 142 
Bell tones, the quality of, 139 
Benham in Berkshire Place-names, 82, 142 
Benson (E. F.), on the Earldom of Chester, 135 
Berkeley Square, 6-19 and other buildings, to 
be replaced by shops and offices, 45; No. 48, 
to be replaced by a block of flats, 189 
“ Better be slow than sorry,” a Proverb, 117 
Bezruc (Petr), in English translations, 316 
Bible, Authorised version of the, the ‘original 
selling price, 63, 104 
Bibliography :— | 
A Kempis (Thomas), 355, 391 
Banliogreriical Curiosities, (Mem.), 307 
Couvade, The, 74, 155, 231, 250, 430 
Robinson (Henry Grubb), 387 
“Squire Papers, The,” 246 
Westminster School, 370 
Volksundliche Bibliographie, (Mem.), 307 





Birching, details of this chastisement, 51 


“ Birch’s,” moved to 3, Angel Court, 
morton Street, 296 (Corrigendum 362) 

Birds of Lacken, (Mem.), 28 

Birkheads of Wigan and _ 229 

Birth, Memorandum of a, mentioned in Hemin- 
brough Parish Register, 79 

Birth-date of Sir John Banks, 334, 375 

Bishop of Leighlin, 1488, 82 

Blackman (George), details wanted, 226, 265 

Blackboard, The, 

Blackfriars in "he ER century, 31 

Blake Ray Robert) and Joseph Ames, 
F.S.A. 308 (Corrigendum 342) 

Bland (Henry), Provost of Eton, 459 

Blenkin Surname, origin wanted, 334, 376, 466 

Bodley Head and Bodley House, (Mem.), 344 

Boldero, a family name, 338 

Bolmest, an old family name, 376 

Bolton (William Jay), divine and draughtsman, 
(Mem.), 361 

“ Book-idiot, A,” a title given to Wu Yung 
during the Boxer rising, 352 

Book-pirates in Dublin, 427 

Book, An XVIII cent. wanted, 119, 158 

Books, The burning of, by a Chinese Emperor, 
31, 67 


Books Recently Published :— 


Aikin-Sneath’s Comedy in Germany in the 
First Half of the a <i Century, 162 

Altounynan’s (EE. H. .) Ornament of 
Honour, 377 

Audley Pedigrees. 
Reade, 89 

Bacon’s (Francis) Essays, New Edition, 230 

Bradford’s (C. A.) Sanctuary at St. Sepul- 
chre’s, Holborn, 198 

Bridges’ (Robert) Collected Essays, Papers, 
etc., 

Bradby’s (G. F.) The Brontes and other 
Essays, 360 

Burke’s Genealogical and Heraldic History 
of the Landed Gentry, 1937. Ed. H. Pirie 
Gordon, 106 

Cambridge Ancient History, XI. The 


Throg- 


Compiled by Aleyn Lyell 


Imperial Peace. a.p. 70-192. Ed. S. A. 
aa F. E. Adcock, M. P. Charlesworth, 
Croft’s (J.) Shakespeare and the Post 
Horses, 
— of Cambridge: Some Appreciations, 
16 


Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, 
from the end of the twelfth century to 
the end of the seventeenth. Part VI. 
Communalitie-Cow. By Sir William A. 
Craigie, 52 

Diderot’s Writings on the Theatre. Ed. 
F. C. Green, 89 

Ebisch’s (Walter) and Schiicking’s (Lionel 
L.) Supplement to a Shakespeare Biblio- 
raphy, 288 

Edgbaston Parish Church, Registers of 
1636-1812. Vol. IT. Marriages, 1754-1812. 
Ed. by the late Rev. C. J. James, 216 

Farnsworth-Smith’s {Dane) Plays about the 
Theatre in agen, 6 

Fellows’ (Arnold) The Wayfarer’s Com- 
panion, 432 


Fisher’s (H. A.) A History of Europe, 161 
Gitting’s (Robert) The Story of Psyche, 3 
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Books Recently Published :— 


Gold’s (Maxwell) Swift’s Marriage to Stella, ! 
359 


Grierson’s (Sir Herbert J. C.) Milton and 
Wordsworth Poets and Prophets, 252 

Hardy’s (William Lee) The Coronation 
Book: The History and Meaning of the 
Ceremonies at the Crowning of the King 
and Queen, 323 

Housman‘s (A. E.) Introductory Lecture, 
1892, 341 

Kew, Royal Botanic Gardens, Illustrated 
Guide, 1936, 449 

King John. Ed. John Dover Wilson, 71 

Lawson-Tancred’s (Sir Thomas) Records of 
a Yorkshire Manor, 431 

Letters of Fanny Braune to Fanny Keats, 
1820-1824, 71 

London, An Encyclopaedia of, Ed. William 
Kent, 467 

Lucas’ (E. V.) London Afresh, 36 

Macalister’s (R. A. Stewart) The Secret 
Language of Ireland, 378 

Madge’s (S. J.) The Origin of the Name 
of Hornsey, 215 

Mum and the Sothsegger, Ed. by Mabel Day 
and Robert Steele, 144 

Martin’s (A. R.) Franciscan Architecture in 
England, 287 

Middleton Murry’s (John) The Oxford Book- 
shelf: Countries of the Mind, 360 

Newton’s (A. Edward) Bibliography and 
pseudo-Bibliography, 35 

Old Norse Poems. ‘Translated with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Lee M. Hollander, 


198 

Oxenden and Peyton Letters, 1643-1670, Ed. 
Dorothy Gardiner, 179 

Oxford Book of Modern Verse, 1892-1935. 
Chosen by W. B. Yeats, 16 

Oxford Companion to English Literature. 
Ed. Sir Paul Harvey, 144 

Palaeography, Genealogy and Topography, 
Selections from the Collection of H. R. 
Moulton, 180 

eres Acolastics, Ed. by P. L. Carver. 


Partridge’s acy Slang and Unconven- 
tional English from the 18th Century to 
the Present Day, 305 (Corrigendum 342) 

Patrick’s Gavie Lyall) Textual History of 


Richard ‘ 

Perkin’s Goeeiza) The Crowning of the 
Sovereign of Great Britain and the Dom- 
inions Overseas, 323 

Poems, Rare, of the 17th Century, Chosen 
and edited by L. Birkett Marshall, 126 

Schramm’s (Percy Ernst) A History of the 
English Coronation. Translated L. G. 
Wickham Legg, 341 


Scottish National Dictionary, Vol. II. 
Part I.  Bitterbank-Box. Ed. William 
Grant, 17 

Shoemaker’s (Ervin C.), Noah Webster, 


Pioneer of Learning, 269 
Skelton’s (Reginald) Higher Business Corre- 
spondence, 360 
Sorley’s (Janetta C.), King’s Daughters, 197 
Tilley’s (Arthur) Madame de Sévigné. Some 
Aspects of her Life and Character, 53 











Books Recently Published :— 


Trollope’s (Anthony) Phineas Finn, 234 

Trollope’s (Anthony) Phineas Redux, 467 

Vail’s (Curtis C. D.) Lessing’s Relation to 
the English Language and Literature, 413 

Weir’s (J. L.) The Tiger Earl, 54 

Wordsworth, William and Dorothy, Letters 
of, The Middle Years. Vol. I. 1806—June, 
1811. Vol. If. August, 1811-1820. Ed. 
Ernest de Selincourt, 233 


Books, increase in prices of cheap editions, 
(Mem.), 451 

Booksellers’ Catalogues, 18, 54, 108, 162, 234, 252, 
270, 324, 342, 414, 432, 468 

Booksellers, their sale of Coronation books, 
(Mem.), 344 

Booth Family, details wanted, 31, 88, 125 

Borthwick (Robert), Cannon-founder in Scot- 
land, details of ancestry wanted, 297 

Bostock (Mr.), his identity, 32 

Boulter (Hugh), Primate of Ireland 1672-1742, 
119 ‘ 

Bourchier, a family name, 394 

Boutflower and Hopkins Families, 138, 177, 193, 
230, 268, 357 

Bowie knife, early uses, 440 

Bowyer (Sir George), details wanted, 191, 230 

Boys’ game “ Cobb-on,” 353, 392 

Bradley (Christopher), a Durham watchmaker, 
details wanted, 210 

Bradshaw (John), at the Deanery of Westmin- 
ster, 406 

Bramshill Chapel, details wanted, 139; Park, 
Portraits at, 227 

Bramston (Rev. James), 1694-1744), burial-place 
wanted, 263 

Brass Medal, details of, 12 

Bravo, The, author wanted, 155, 197 

Brereton (Sir Ralph) and Ada Hastings, 298, 
337, 393, 447 

Brerton (William), of Bath, details wanted, 297 

Bridges (Brydges or Bruges) of Kent, 86 

Brighton Folk called “ Jugs,” reason for this 
naming wanted, 10 

Bristow genealogy wanted, 172, 214, 268 

British Governors of Trinidad, portraits 
wanted, 371 

Broadway Chapel, Bell from now at Christ 
Church, Westminster, (Mem.), 145 

Bronkhorst (Ritter Eberhard), mentioned in a 
translation by Carlyle, 118 

Brown (David), Landscape painter, information 
sought, 354 

Browning-Keats parallel, A, 27 

Browning (Elizabeth Barrett), Maternal ances- 
tors of, 354 

Bruce of Clackmannan, details wanted, 64 

Bruno’s ‘Candelaio,’ an Italian Comedy, de- 
tails wanted, 10 

Brlnswick Square, No. 32, to be demolished, 458 

Brutton, governor of the Exeter workhouse, 
particulars wanted, 172 

Buckeridge Family and Anthony Rodney, 354 

Bulla of Alexander VI, 1493, 82, 123 (Corri- 
gendum 162) 

“ Bunchers,” instances of this word wanted, 209 

Burbage (William), details wanted, 410 

Burglary, An _ attempted, in Westminster 
Abbey, 388 
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Burial-places wanted, 263, 304 
Burke (Edmund), his birthday, 441 


Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 299 (Corrigendum 
342) 
Burne-Jones (Edward), his picture entitled 


“The Mill,” further details wanted, 228 
Butler (Sir Edmund), details wanted, 209, 268 
Byron’s Letters, allusions in, 14, 321, 349 


Cc 


Cade (Robert), poet and antiquary, 209 
Cadouin, supposed winding sheet used at 
Christ’s burial and venerated at, (Mem.), 236 
Cambridge in the “Highties: Lent Races 
(Mem.), 1 
“Cambridge Poets,” name of author wanted, 


oe dialect and the Gogmagog 


Hills, 26 

Campbell I Sohn), 
Breadalbane, 191, 250, 340, 394 

Campbell (Thomas), poetry, 460; quotations of, 
444 


1662-1752, second Earl of 


ei and her Provinces, Armorial Bearings 
Mem. )» 416 
‘Gan elaio,’ an Italian Comedy by 
details wanted, 10 
Cannibalism, Jottings on, 383 
Cantor, The, in Heraldry, 139 
Capstick, a family name, 429 
Carey (Henry), ob. 1743, burial place wanted, 
304 


Bruno, 


— 
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a 


Churches, Dedication of, the sound form of 
words, 

Churches, Saxon, in Old London, 31, 156 

Churchyards, Dovecots in, 191, 265, 302, 337; 
St. John’s, Westminster, 223 

Circus terms, American, 285 

Classics, The Greek and Latin and the treat. 
ment of animals, 387, 446 

= aa Watchmakers in Hertford, List of, 

, 267 
Clopton (Joan), daughter of Sir William, 4g 
Closse Street, Montreal, origin of name wanted, 


2: 


" Clothes Line,” The, by Alison Settle, (Mem), 


Clough (Richard) and his wives, 
wanted, 134 

“ Cobb-on,” a boys’ game, 353, 392 

Cock (Dr.), Letters from his Scrap-Book, 
(Mem.), 325 

Cockney dialect on St. Helena, 353, 428 

Cocoa-tree, The, one of the oldest clubs in 
London, has been pulled down, 171 

ss alas and Inns of Covent Garden, 9, 


portraits 


Coinage, new, the threepenny bit, 315 
Coins with a hole in the centre, 354, 
— Fields, reason for name wanted, 88, 


Cold Water Throwing, 226, 266, 321, 358 
— Family of Nottingham, details wanted, 


| “at (Collier) (John Larrott), details of, 154, 


Carlton Chambers, 412, Regent Street, to be | pA Surname, The, 372 


replaced by a cinema, 189 

Casanoviana, 2 of, 61 

Cassio the Puritan, 43 

Castle Acre Priory, panel paintings discovered | 
at, (Mem.), 308 

= Catacleuse,” meaning of word wanted, 173, 
212 


Cator, a family name, 428 

Catchwords and Phrases, Political 340 

Cawnpore, An Echo of, Maud Diver on, (Mem.), 
416 

Certificates, Sacrament, 88, 195 


eer Indus Valley, excavations at, 
(Mem,), 1 

Chapman nt Holofernes, 7, 286 

Charlemagne, iconography and canonization, 
details wanted, 372, 429, 461 

Charles V (Kmperor), iconography, details 
wanted, 372 


Cheltenham Conference of Booksellers, (Mem.), 


433 

“‘ Cheshire, Chefe of Men,” 225, 267 

Cheshire, Ex-service in 1612, 225 

China, the Cinema in, (Mem.), 181 

Chinese Emperor and the burning of books, 
31, 67 

Chiny, Counts of, 119, 214 

Christmas games, “noddy” and 
hoe,” details wanted, 209, 268, 

*. Chysts-Kiry on the ‘Grene,” 
lad, detail; wanted, 31 

Church, Speaking in, during’ service time, 119, 
174, 213, 264 

Churches dedicated to King Charles the Mar- 
tyr, 50; St. Constantine, 13, 51 


“ rowland 


304 
a Scottish bal- 


| Communion, 


| Commonwealth Marriages, 88, 125, 269 
pre-Christian rites, 34 


Compounds with “ fools ” , 139, 194, 287 





“Concealed Lands,’ 
wanted, 335, 373 
“ Conscript ” Churchwardens, 317 
Consent and Representation, 258 
Constitutionals, details of, 410 
Oman education, foreign, details wanted, 372, 


meaning of expression 


Cook, A French: The Battle of Dettingen asa 
Table Decoration, 110 

Corks in Bottles, 337 

a and Accession, interval between, 

Onvenation Crowds, 426, 461 

Coronation Dress and the Quaker representa 
tion, (Mem.), 325 

a pai in France, details wanted, 372, 410, 


Coronation of Queen Victoria, account by Miss 
Fanny Beaty-Powell, (Mem), 326 

Coronation, Refusal of, details wanted, 372 

Coronation, Revival of old usages, details 
wanted, 245 

Coronations, Past, Literature descriptions of, 


Coryton Coinage, The, 

Cotton Chee and “ De Vita Beata”, de 
tails wanted, 

Country Life ithrou h the Ages, (Mem.), 451 

County Archaelogica A Societies, 319 

County Terrace Tavern, 93 New Kent Road, to 
be demolished for street-widening, 458 

Court Mourning in the XVIII. Cent., 172 
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” 


“Couvade,” Bibliographical notes on the, 74, j 
155, 231, 250, 373, 430 

Covent Garden Inns and Coffee-houses, 9, 49 | 

“Cowe. the Gowan,” a Scottish saying, English | 
equivalent wanted, 139, 176 

Craftsmanship in the modern world, 7 

Cragg (John) of Liverpool, details wanted, 226 | 

Craftsmanship in the modern world, 7 

Creasey Family, details of, 34 | 

Creole, The word, 441 

Crest: A dexter hand gu., 209; A Devonshire, 





153 
Crewe (Will), The. Highway-man, 409 
Criminal cases, Truth detectors in, 426 
Cromwell (Oliver), Curse of, 80 
Crowds in England, Behaviour of (Mem.), 433 
Curse of Oliver Cromwell, 80 
“Cypher upon the Scismaticks, A,” 318, 356 


D 


Daffodils, Wild, details wanted, 120, 159 
“Dainton,” a place-name, 386 (corrigendum, 


468 
Danieh Kings of England, English descent of, 
335 


D’Aranda (Emanuel), particulars wanted, 335 
Darley (Gerge), details of his works wanted, 


, 122 
“Das Lied 


von der Holzauktion,” details 
wanted of this song, 284, 358 
Dashwood House, Bishopsgate Churchyard, 


E.C., origin of name wanted, 153 
Dawes (Sophie), Baronne de Feucheres, 356 
“Dayrolle (James),” correct way of spelling 
name, 207 
Deacon as a Surname, 102 
Dedication of Churches, the sound form of 
words, 33 
De Brechin Family, details wanted, 246 
De Cornhill Family, details wanted, 246 
De Grandson (Girard), details wanted, 64 
De Grandson (Otto), Bishop of Basel, details | 
wanted, 64 
—_ (Jean), further particulars wanted, 


De Sainmore and his correspondence with Vol- | 
taire, (Mem.), 235 

De Stapledon and Hankeford Families, 297, 339 

De Quincey Family of Winchester, list of | 
descendants wanted, 246 

De Quincy Family of Wodenhoe, 210 

De Quincey (Thomas) and Charles Dickens, 224 | 

“De Vita Beata” by Charles Cotton, details 
wanted, 30 

De Warfield (Sir Pagan), 85 

De Yaxley (William), details wanted, 210 

Defoe (Daniel), German translations of his 
works, 11 H 

Dekker (Thomas), 1570?—1641, burial-place | 
wanted, 263 

Deodand, definition of word, 14 

Devil, A Somersetshire, 111, 229 

Mysterious hoof-prints in, 30, 68, 143, 


Devonshire Crest, A, 153, 392 
evonshire Words, Some, 284, 391 

Dialects, English, some contributions to, 398 | 

Diaries of travel a hundred years ago, 246 


| 








| Durer 


Dibdin a Thomas Frognall), from a Collec- 
tion of Autobiographs, 405 

“ Dickie,” reason for this name, 388 

Dickens (Charles) and Thomas De Quincey, 224 

Dickens House, A guide to, (Mem.), 326 

Diocesan Transcripts of Parish Registers for 
Cornwall, 9, 49 

Disinfectants, Early, details wanted, 388, 448 

Documents, Old, Family names from, 292, 328, 
367, 403, 438 

Dodson Family, details of, 232 

Dogs and the Supernatural, 232 

Dolfyn’s First Wife, details of, 51 

Domestic Architecture, Records of, 371, 428 

Dominion or Colony, difference between, 410 

Doris, a feminine name, 207 

Dovecots in Churchyards, 191, 265, 302, 337 

Dragon-guarded Treasure, 309 

Drane Family, information wanted, 353 


| * Droll Doings” cartoons, details of, 12 


Dublin book-pirates, 427 
Duke and Scoles Families, details wanted, 459 


| Duke William as Inn-sign, 33 


Dukedom of Lancaster,.queries whether the 
King can claim this title, 39 

Duncea as a Christian name, 210 

and the Pope’s Rhinoceros, 
wanted, 10, 49 

Dutch marriages, lists of those contracted at 
the date of Marlborough, wanted, 460 


details 


E 


| East Anglian * Bor ” and “ Mor,” 390, 464 


~~ India Company, list of officers wanted, 262, 


ESTHSE a motto, explanation wanted, 47 

Eating of Horse-flesh, The, 103, 143, 391, 463 

* Hau d’Arquebusade,” recommended by Holz- 
endorf, 118 


Editorial :— 


Ainsworth, ‘ Windsor Castle,’ 459 
Boulter, Archbishop Hugh, 119 
Fulham Beauty, The, 173 
Grex and the Lambs, 444 
Laughton, Place-name and Personal Name, 
262 
Queries from Scott’s ‘ Antiquary,’ 118 
Riddle Poles, 318 
Sheldon’s, The, 9 
— for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
191 
Song wanted, “‘ Perkin,” 120 
Wagers, 
Edouard, date of when name first introduced 
into France, wanted, 228, 267, 
Edwards (Thomas), The Rev., from a collection 
Autographs, 74 


amo oaerey and Staines Bridge, 92, 143 
E e 


ephant and Alexander, The, 372 

Elias, 29, New Bond Street, closed for demoli- 
tion, 283 

Elizabethan Warrant, the word “ Vic ” used in, 
meaning wanted, 29, 70 

oe a of Hell,”’ The Blessed Virgin as, 10, 


| Enclosure Commissioners, Records of, 302 


— Character, The, M. André Siegfried on, 
(Mem.), 289 
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English Dialects, Some contributions to, 398 

English, The, in France, early XIX cent.,. 138, 
178, 264 

“Ennealed Gloves,” meaning of term and other 

details wanted, 81 

Epigram in Grosart’s edition of Sir John 
Davies, 152 

Episcopal Portraits wanted, 226, 267 

Episcopus Granatensis, 1453, 138, 176 

Episcopus Signensis, 1435, 119 

Epitaphs:— 


* A Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental 
Inscriptions with Essay by Dr. Johnson, 
457 


‘ 
A Collection of Memorials, inscribed to 
Faithful Servants, 457 
Epitaph Giacosa di G. F. and P. Mach, 457 
Epitaphia Joco-Seria, 457 soa 
Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions, 457 
pitaphs in Salisbury Cathedral, etc., 457 
Epitaphs in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Camil, Kilkenny, 457 
Gatherings from Grave Yards, 457 
Livingstone (D.), source wanted, 263, 304 
Mazarin, The Miltonic Epitaph on, 188 
Monson (Frances), a XVII-cent. MS. epi- 
taph on, 333 
** Pleasing Melancholy,’ 457 
Tributes to the dead, 457 


Erasmus or the Devil—another version, 424, 466 

Erith: a lost charter, 102, 141 

Ermine, details wanted, 317, 413 

‘Esmond,’ by Thackeray, an allusion, 188 

Esselens (Jacob), Dutch Artist, 297, 356, 466 

Essex as Christian Name, 64, 103, 177 

Essex Church, details wanted, 173 

Eton, fight at, between C. A. Wood and Anthony 
Ashley 1825, (Mem.), 37 

Eucharist, The, and the Laity, 334, 373 

Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, published 
1852, 402 

“ Everyone ”; the claims of grammar, 377 

Evesham and its District, (Mem.), 325, 375 

Ex-Service men in Cheshire, 225 

Eyre (Stratford Alfred), details wanted, 353, 429 


F 


Fabrics in the Lyme Regis Records, 370 

Families, Extinct, their archives, 372, 394, 411 

Families of S. Africa, 5 

Family Names wanted, 102, from old documents, 
a 328, 367, 394, 403, 428, 438, (corrigendum, 


Farm-name, ‘ Nineveh ” as a, 33, 70, 124 

“Far East, The,” date when expression came 
into use and other details wanted, 388 

Fatherhood at an advanced age, 196, 231 

Fawcett (Henry), blind Postmaster-general, list 
of ancestors wanted, 354 

Fictitious Characters, Stained-glass windows to, 


33, 
Fictitious Characters, Statues to, 159, 192 
Fieri, odd use in English, 244, 285 
Fight at a School, 284, 336 
Fi icaja (Vincenzo), autograph letter wanted, 


1 
Fittler (James) and William Sharp, 351 





Fitzgerald’s charge at Seetabuldee in the Mah. 
ratta War 1817-19, (Mem.), 343 
FitzSimon Family, details wanted, 64 


F. tzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
Mem.), 451 
“ Flat-cap,” mentioned in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 339 
Fleetwood (Richard) of Rossall, 276 
“ Flip-Flap,” White City, Shepherd’s Bush, sold 
for scrap, 208 
Floods in Dead, 228, 267, 355, 395 
Floods in Ireland, 228, 268, 290 
Floods in Scotland, 228, 268, 290 
“ Folio,” The legal, details wanted, 103, 158 
Folk-Lore:— 
Glass and drowning sailor, 334 
Hungarian, scraps of, 290, 310 
Stork for birth, 283, 321 
Teeth, 214 
Umbrella, 266, 304, 377, 393 
Folk-speech, “‘ Old-fashioned,” 352, 465 
Foot Measure, details of, 118 
Foreign Courts, Messengers to, 118, 232, 248, 302 
‘Forsaken Garden,’ The, and Swinburne, 298, 


additions to, 


339 

Fraser’s Magazine, An article on Heine in, 47 

Free Verse, description and origin, 443 _ 

“Freemason” and “ Roughmason,” difference 
between these two, details wanted, 83 

French song wanted, 210 

‘Friendship’s Garland,’ by Matthew Arnold, 
queries from, 

Froissart’s Heraldry, queries, 47 

“ Frosty Caucasus, The,” details wanted, 319 

Fulham Beauty, The, her identity, 173, 248, 303 

Funeral Custom, An old; Bachelor’s Garlands, 
30, 156, 231, 302 

Funeral Custom, An Irish, 287 

Furniture, Date of Construction Carved on, 120, 
161 


Furniture, Reference book on, wanted, 83, 123 


G 


Galloway Crest, origin wanted, 154 _ 
Gambling Games, XVIII cent., details wanted, 
118 


Gardens at Saffron, 223, 376 

Garstang Inscription, The, 264 

“Gas ” v. “ Petrol, 123 

Gate at the University Library, Cambridge, 189 

Gaveere (Lady), owner of property of Tyneside, 
Christian name and dates wanted, 445 

Gazophyclacium Anglicanum: containing the 
derivation of English Words, Proper and 
Common, author wanted, 389, 430 

Geary Family, details of, 409 

Genealogical Puzzle, A, 207 

George Inn, Borenee High Street, presented to 
nation by L.N.E.R., 244 

German translations of Defoe, 11 

Gibbons (Ambrose), details wanted, 154 

Gifford and Barnes Families, 137 

Gilbert (W. S.), Genealogy of, (Mem.), 235 

Giraldus Cambrensis and the romance of Tris 


* An- 


tram and Iseult, (Mem.), 271 
Glass-breaking, mentioned in Scott’s 
tiquary,’ 392 


| Glass and drowning sailor, Folk-lore of, 334 
' “ Glaucia Proles,” reference wanted, 225, 267 
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Gobel, Archbishop of Paris, 262, 300 
Godfrey (William), of London, details wanted, 
172 


Gogmagog Hills, described Py Drayton, 261 

Golden Compasses, The, in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 294 

Good Friday, Skipping on, 262, 304 

‘Good King Wenceslas,’ illustrated by 
391 


Gordon and Menzies Families, 297 

Graham of Simonburn, 137 

“Gram, Loquitur ... ,” 81, 121, 175 

Grammar, A victory for, 260 

Gravestones, “ Paving ”’ for, 46 

Graveyard at Malaga, 172 . 

Gray’s Elegy: “ Await ” or “ Awaits,” 320 

“ Greek of the lower Empire, A,” 153 

Green Street, details wanted, 190 

Greene (H. W.), his translation of FitzGerald’s 
Oman, 457 

Groome (John Hunter), details wanted, 64 

Grosart (Alexander Bulloch), details wanted, 
83, 123; An epigram in his edition of Sir John 
Davies, 152 

Grosvenor Place 36-46, to be replaced by offices, 


‘ Grove, The,’ a satire, details wanted, 137, 268 
Grex and “ The Lambs,” explanation wanted, 


444 

Guide Books, published before 1836, details 
wanted, 209, 249, 301, 337 

Guide to historical publications of the Societies 
of England and Wales, 407 

Guinea, The, value of, in XVII. cent., 106 

Gundry, an old Cornish Bank, details wanted, 


* ill Adolphus and Scottish Soldiers, 427, 
Gypsies in Serbia, (Mem.), 163 

H 
meeeett, Alcock and Price (Peirce) Families, 


Hackney Town “ Halls,” 117 

Halley (Dr. Edmond), his birth, 101, 194; and 
the Savilian Estates, 188; as a surname, 371 

Halley’s Comet, Poems addressed to, 458 

Hallock, his identity, 388 

Hamnet as a Christian name, 11 

“ Hander,” meaning of word wanted, 209, 359 

Hanoverian Court, The, in 1843, 124 

Haripur, Monumental Inscriptions at, 207 

Hankeford and De Stapledon Families, 297, 339 

Harle and Rotheran Families, 318, 448 

Harold of England; A Legend, 426 

Harrington (Daniel), Tomb of, A link with Nel- 
son, 430 

Hastings (Ada), and Sir Ralph Brereton, 298, 
337, 393, 447 

Haughton Family, details wanted, 64 

Headley, as a Surname, 371 

Hearth-taxes and Window-taxes, outside Eng- 
land, 263 

Heine (Heinrich), An article on, in Fraser’s 
Magazine, 47 

Hemingbrough Parish Register: memorandum 
of a birth, 79 

Heraldry :— 


America and identification of Arms, details 
wanted, 372 





Heraldry :— 


Canada and her Provinces, Armorial Bear- 
ings, (Mem.), 416 

Froissart’s Heraldry, queries, 47 

Mencroft (Lord), his coat of arms, (Mem.), 
451 


Sherington Arms and the Gerrard-Shering- 
tons, 245, 303 


Herald’s Pew, St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, 14 
Hertford Clock and Watch-makers, a list of, 190, 
267 


Hewart (Lord), or Horace (Mem.), 73 

Highbrow, a recent term, 427 

Hill, (Rev.. Roland), From a collection of auto- 
graphs, 243 

H.M.S. The Black Joke, 200 

Hobart Place 15-19, to be replaced by offices, 244 

Holborn Bars, reason for name wanted, 354 

Holcombe Family of Co. Pembroke, 103 

Hollis (Thomas), Artist (Mem.), 109 

Holofernes and Chapman, 7, 286 

Hol ayes? recommends “ Eau d’ Augne Bus- 
ade,” 11 

Homer in Italian, early versions wanted, 460 

a Mysterious, in Devon, 30, 68, 143, 


Hopkins and Boutflower Families, 138, 177, 230, 
268, 357; (Gerard Manley), Letters of, 210 

Hornby and Barlow, two cricketers mentioned 
in Francis Thompson’s poem ‘ At Lord’s,’ de- 
tails wanted, 10, 47, 86, 122 

Horseflesh, the eating of, 103, 143, 391, 463 

Horse’s name, “ Aureate Earth,” 102, 230 

Hounds, A pack of, in 1730, 153, 192 

Hour of Rising, The, 409 

House of Hanover, Centenary of the, 386 

House of Lords, Introduction of a Peer into the, 
80, 160; Murder trial in, a XVII Cent., 355, 
412, 465 

Housman (A. E.), article on him by M. Louis 
= in the Revue des Deux Mondes, (Mem.) 


Howlers in excelsis, 455 

Howley (Archbishop), his wife, reference to, 332 

Hudson-Fulton, Medal, A, 388 

Huguenots in Kent, 70 

Hull, Survey of industries, (Mem.) 20 

Hungarian Folk-lore, scraps of, 90, 310 

Hyde, The, a district in N.W. London, origin of 
name wanted, 297, 338 


I 


Ile Family of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 232 

Imhoff Family, and Sir Charles Imhoff, 285 

Impressment for the Navy, 222 

Incised Names, 44, 87, 121 

India, North, Miscellaneous Monumental 
Inscriptions, 316 

Indiana, details wanted, 460 

Inn-sign, Duke William as, 33; Lord Clyde, the 
Hero of Inkerman, 443; Napoleon as, 142; 
Ordinary Fellow, The, 206 

Inns and Coffee-houses of Covent Garden, 9, 49 

International Language, Latin as an, 105, 358 

* Inventionis Mater est necessitus,” 448 

Irish Family History, details wanted, 63 

Irish Free State Army, Badges of, (Mem.), 109 
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Irish Funeral Custom, 287 

Irwin (Susannah), born in Ireland, 1800, details 
wanted, 139 

Isle of Man, “ Mona,” as a name for the, 83 


J 


ge ~ = od and May,” some modern variations 
0 > 

Jenison (Janard), a Durham watchmaker, 210 

Jerry, a beer-house, 34 

Jerusalem, Church of Holy 
(Mem.), 253 

Jews crossing bridge, Tax on, 30, 67 

“John Citizen,” use of term, 177, 393 

Johnson House, a guide to, (Mem.), 326 

Johnson (Dr.), his diary, (Mem.), 235; two say- 
ings, 116 

Johnstone Family and the Royal Stuarts, 319 

—— Barbers, The three, details wanted, 318, 


Sepulchre at, 


Jonson (Ben), Foreign appreciation of, 29 

Joshua, 6th, Viscount Allen, Military services 

of, 297 

Journalists, Bits about, 340 

“* Jugs,” a name given to Brighton folk, details 
wanted, 10 

Jullundur, Monumental Inscriptions at, 117 

“Jungle, The,”’ by Upton Sinclair, 387 

“Juno’ of Rembrandt, (Mem.), 38 


K 


Kabul, Monumental inscriptions at, 296 
Karnal, Monumental Inscriptions at, 117 
Keats House, a guide to, (Mem.), 326 

Kent Huguenots, 70 

King Charles the Martyr Churches, 50 
King-cup, King’s Cup, 425 

King’s Officers in the Nizam’s Army, 221 
Kingston House, Knightsbridge, details of, 27; 
_to be demolished and replaced by flats, 244 
Kipling (Robert), details wanted, 65 
Kniffe alias Swift, 317 

Kuguit, relic of old Cambridge, 214 


L 


Laeken, the Birds of, (Mem.), 289 

Laity and the Eucharist, 334, 373 

Lallapatoosa, an American term for something 
fine or grand, 143 

Lancashire Rescusants, temp. Charles I, 229 

Land, the Owner-ship of, 190, 231, 265 

“Landed Gentry’ by Burke, 106, 199 

Language used by Bargees, 45, 390; “‘ Bor,” 143, 
178, “‘ Mor,” 390 

Laughton, a phase-name and personal name, 


—- as an international language, 105, 141, 


Lauberdiere Chateau des tulips tree from 
Virginia, (Mem.), 145 
—— (Arne), The Catalogue of library of, 


Lawn tennis, earliest date and place when 
played, details wanted, 460 








Lay (Benjamin), the Quaker, (Mem.), 217) 

L.C.C. schools handwriting im, (Mem.), 433 

“Lead kindly light,” translations wanted, 339, 
390 


‘Le Cid,” Tercentenary of first production in 
England, (Mem.), 29, 66 

Lee (Robert), M.D. F.RS., 
wanted, 387 

Le Grand, mentioned in Smiles’s “Huguenots,” 
his identity, 154 

“Le theatre de la faire on lVopera comique,” 
284, 326 

Left-handed ways, 459 

Legal “‘ Folio,” The, details wanted, 103, 158 

Legend of Roderick in England, The, 333 

Leicester Square, changes in, 152, 458 

Leighlin, Bishop of, 82, 488, 

Lever (Charles), his letters to his wife and 
daughter, (Mem.), 1 

Lewes (John), The Rev., and Banks, Goldsmith 
of Cheapside, 82 

Libraries, early circulating, 190 

Library Motto. A, 33, 121 

Library of Arne Laurin, Catalogue of, 28 

Lights of Humber, The, details of, 32 

Lilywhite Magazine, The, 138, 192 

Lime-kilns in London, 9 

Limpett Head Bolts, 226 

‘Line upon Line,’ author wanted, 155, 197 

Linger-and-die, a peculiar place-name, 370 

Literati, Some unidentified, 12 

Literature descriptive of past Coronations, 


information 


386 
Livingstone (P.), Epitaph of, source wanted, 
iY 
Lloyd (Charles) and his novel ‘ Edmund 
Oliver,’ 46 
Locked up in the abbey, further instances of 
this adventure wanted, 371, 448 
Lockhart and his Life of Scott, a centenary, 
(Mem.), 217 
Loisalure Family, details wanted, 65 
London air, its effect on marble, 32 
London, Changing :— 
Article by Mr. Morrison in ‘ The Listener,’ 
(Mem.), 416 
Berkeley Square, Nos. 6-19, and other build- 
ings, to replaced by offices and shops, 
45; No. 48, demolished, to make room for 
flats, 189 
“ Birches,” moved to No. 3, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, 291, (Corrigendum, 
342) 


Brunswick Square, No. 32, to be demolished 
for the new headquarters of the Phar 
maceutical Society 8 

Carlton Chambers, No. 412, Regent Street, 
to be replaced by a cinema, 189 

Cocoa-Tree, The, one of London’s oldest 
clubs, has been pulled down, 171 

County Terrace Tavern, No. 93, New Kent 
Road, to be demolished for street widen- 


ing, 458 

Elias’ No. 29, New Bond Street, closed for 
demolition, 283 

“ Plip-Flap,” White City, Shepherd’s Bush, 
sold for scrap, 208 

George Inn, Borough High Street, presented 
to the nation by L.N.E.R. Co., 244 
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London, Changing :— 


Grosvenor Place, Nos. 36-46, to be replaced 

by a block of offices, 244, 287 
‘Hobart Place, Nos. 15-19( to be replaced by a 

block of offices, 244 

Kingston House, Prince’s Gate, to be 
replaced by a block of flats, 244 

Leicester Square, changes in, 152, 458 

Lownes Square, §.W.1, Nos. 20-22, to be 
replaced by a block of flats, 189 

Malmesbury House, Whitehall Gardens, to 
be pulled down, 

Piccadilly, changes in, 260 

Railway Tavern, Limberhouse, 
November, 1936, 28 

St. Paul’s (Southern Railway) and the Post 
Office (Central London Railway), renamed, 


closed 





Seamore Place, No. 1, demolished, 332 

Soho Square, Nos. 31 and 32, to be converted 
into business premises, 101 

— of Queen Victoria, removed to centre 
of the cross-roads, a short way from old 
site, 283 

Wandsworth Brides, to be demolished and 
a new one built, 


London, Encyclopaedia =| (Mem.), 380 

London, Lime-kilns in, 9 

London Streets, Lost features, 426, 461 

London, the vulgar speech of, in the XV- XVII 
Centuries, 2, 21, 40, 56, 77, 112, 130, 149, 
167, 186, 204, 218, "O41, 

Lord Cly de, Hero of Inkerman, as an Inn-sign, 


“Loup the gad loup,” 
wanted, 30, 65 

Love-letters of Quakers, eighteenth-century, 182 | 

Lownes Square, 8.W.1, Nos. 20-22, to be replaced 
by a block of flats, 189 

Lycides and Lycaeus, 352, 447, 462 

Lyme Regis Records, Fabrics in the, 370 


details of meaning | 


M 


MacDiarmid Family, details wanted, 210 

Mackenzie (Sir George), letters to Evelyn, 402 

Magic word, Anamzaptus, 425 

Magyar Blood, cin there is any in our 
Royal Family, details asked for, 29, 66 

Malaga, graveyard at, 172 

Malakand, Monumental Inscriptions at the, 


260 
Malmesbury House, Whitehall Gardens, to be 
pulled down, 101 
Mancroft (Lord), his coat of arms, (Mem.), 451 
wee (Count), diary of, 1882, (Mem.), 


Marbles, the effect of London air on, 32 

. Margaret,” pronounciation of, 88 

Marie Antoinette and her nickname ‘ 
L’Etiquette,” 335, 4 

Marks (E.), the alias of a Roman Catholic 
Priest, 154 

Mary, sister of Henry VIII, the attendants of, 


* Madame 


Massalgin (Jane), details and other examples 
of name wanted 1 


Maxwell (Sir John) of Nether Pollock, details 
wanted, 226, 265 

May-day rite, 261, 300 

Mazarin, The Miltonic Epitaph on, 188 

Meard Street, origin of name sought, 31, 70 

“* Meek,” a gunner’s word, 261 

Medal, A Hudson-Fulton, 388 

Melbourne Society of Edgar Families formed 
in, (Mem.), 434 

Melville (Herman) and Father Murphy, 254, 
272; an oversight by, 

— and Gordon Families, details wanted, 

Mérimée (Prosper), early projected novel, 
(Mem.), 91 

Messengers to Foreign Courts, 118, 232, 248, 302 

Methley, parish of, its history, (Mem.), 379 

Metropolitan Public Gardens Association 
Report, 1935-36, (Mem.), 271 

Milky Way, Names for the, 13 

Miles (Richard), 1765-8, details of 245, 303 

Million Bank, The, details of, 408, 464 

Miltonic Epitaph on Mazarin, The, Cowper’s 
opinion on, 188 

Ministries, Long, 409, 464 


| Minoan Crete and the mainland of Asia, excava- 


tions to discover connections between 
civilization, (Mem.), 91 

“Mona,” as a name for the Isle of Man, 83 

Monastic appointments, Thomas Mundy, Prior 
of Bodmin, 102, 141 

Money value in the XVIII Century, 297, 338 

Monson (Frances), a manuscript epitaph on, 
details wanted, 333 

| Mont, Mayor of, in the marriage of the Duke 


of Windsor, (Mem.), 4 
Monumental Inscriptions:— 


Haripur, 207 

Kabul, 296 

Karnal, 117 

Jullundur, Punjab, 117 
Old Cemetery, Melbourne, 

Australia, 62, 208, 282, 351, 442 

Malakand, 260 
Miscellaneous, from N. India, 316 


| More (Sir Thomas), an edition of his work 
| * Utopia,’ 47 
Morris (William), on Westminster Abbey, 
| reference wanted, 65 
|  Mortsafe,” a military name to fit a grave, 
details wanted, 247, 303 
Moses, Legend of, 136 
Mostyn (Jane), obit. 1651, (Mem.), 127 
Motto, A Library, 33, 121; Eethee‘ explanation 
wanted, 47; “ Non est mortale quod upto,” 
173; ‘‘ Vivimus in aeternum,” 226 
Mount Pleasant, in London, reason for name 
wanted, 83, 125 
“ Mousehold,” meaning of word wanted, 82, 
121, 232 
Mowat (Barbara), details wanted, 246 
Mudie (Robert), 1777-1842, details about, 146 
Mulberry Trees, details wanted, 29, 69, 106, 142 
Mundy (Peter), traveller, 1596?-1667, 170 
Mundy, Prior of Bodmin 1534-1538, 82, 102, 141 
Munthe (Axel) and literary sources, 317 


Victoria, 


| 
| 
| 
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Murder trial in the House of Lords, a XVII 
Century, mentioned by Francis Tyton, 1353, 
412, 465 

Murphy (Fr.) and Herman Melville, 254, 272 

Mutilation Certificates, 9, 48 

Mytton (John), details wanted, 103 


N 


Names, Christian:— 
Duncan, 210 
Essex, 64, 103, 177 
Hamnet, 19 
Names, Family, 102; Feminine, Doris, as, 207; 
Incised, 44, 87, 121; Personal, Laughton as, 
262; works on, 388 
Napoleon as Inn-sign, 142; origin of name, 227, 
266 


* Nascita di venere,’ The, identification wanted, 


Nash (Richard), 
153, 193 
National Anthem parodied in Advertisement, 
National Maritime Museum and Samuel Pepys, 
(Mem.), 397 
Navy, Impressment for the, 222 
*N.E.D.’, a thousand notes on, 24, 60, 96, 
133, 165, 201, 236, 281, 304, 314, 348, 380, 420, 452 
Nelson (Lord) and Daniel Harrington, 430 
Nervyt Pedigree, 359 
New Goal, The, Southwark, details wanted, 246 
“ New Prison,” The, Southwark, 213, 268 
New Testament in Shorthand by Jeremiah 
Rich, 42 
** News,” origin of Folk etymology wanted, 246, 


Prebendary of Winchester, 


** Nibble-nipped,” an unusual word, 210, (Corri- 
gendum, 234), 269 

Nimb, a word for a creeper, mentioned in an 
Indian tale, details wanted, 298, 

“ Nineveh,” as a Farm name, 33, 70, 124 

Nizam’s Army, King’s Officers in the, 221 

“Non est mortale quod opto,” derivation of 
motto wanted, 173 

Norcott Family, details of, 387, 447 

Notaries Public, 1664-1674, details wanted, 191 

Novel, Portait in a, 225. - 


“ Nymph, The,” Mary Anne Jane, details 
wanted, 9 

Oo 
Obituary :— 


Raynsford (Alfred), 90 
Oldfield Family, details of, 34 
“ Old British Mile, The,” details wanted about 
this measurement, 284, 322, 337 
Old Cemetery, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, 
et Inscriptions in, 82, 207, 282, 351, 


si Old-fashioned,” folk-speech of this word, 352, 
465 


‘Old Mortality,’ a date in Scottish history, 425 

Omar by Fitzgerald, translated by W. H. 
Greene, 457 

Omelette, an early reference to, 190, 359 

Oncle & la maniene de Bretagne, 13 





* Orchard,’ ay ony of, 283 

Ordinary Fellow, e™ an Inn Sign, 206 

“ Oregan Boot,” The, 463 

oe “ a Love Tragedy, by G. R. Elliott, 
(Mem.), 

Ouida: “ Moths, ” three queries from, 459; 
“ Avillions,” 459; Feminine smoking in 1880, 
459; Wolfinia, a rare Austrian flower, 459 

Oxford, Victorian, Idle Fellows of, (Mem. ), 19 


P 


“Pp. A/M.”, letters appearing at end of a 
Portuguese epitaph, meaning wanted, 29, 70 
Pagebank as a Place-name, derivation wanted, 
50, 124, 446 

Page as a surname, 120, (Corrigendum, 198), 160 

“ Pairing ” for gravestones, 46 

Pancoucke, mentioned in ‘David of Cam- 
bridge,’ information wanted, 388, 446 

Paper linings to old trunks, 138, 196, 213 

“ Paradise Lost,” “ fourteenth ” and “fifteenth” 
editions, 186; Gold Compasses in, 294 

Parish Registers for Cornwall, Diocesan Tran- 
scripts of, 9, 49 

Parliament, The Stuart Approach to, 227, 266 

Parrey Family, information wanted, 409 

“Passage cloute,” French expression for the 
crossings for foot- pane official names 
for English ones, 

Pastel Portaits by , ee details wanted, 63 

“ Pavie,” a fruit mentioned by M. d’Andilly, 
further details wanted, 65 

Payton Family, details wanted, 63 

Peeche (Hawise), details of, 

‘Peep of Day,’ The, author a 155, 197 

Peer, introduction of a, into the House of Lords, 
80, 160 

Peculiar Place-names, 412 

Pentey (Arthur J.), his views on the Medieval 
Guilds, (Mem.), 326 

Pepys (Samuel), and the National Maritime 
Museum, (Mem.), 397 

Peter, Bishop of Pavia, 1165, 102 

“ Petrol ’”’ versus “ gas,” 123 

Phonetics and English sounds and Robert 
Robinson, (Mem.), 55 

Phrases and Catchwords, Political, 340 


Proverbs :— 


* Better be slow than sorry,” 117 
The band begins to play, 376 
Piccadilly, changes in, 260 
Pickering of South Durham, 196 i 
Plies} 3 Progress, some illustrations of, 
(Mem.), 37 
Piltdown Skull, The, reason for name wanted, 
120, 157 
Pilton, spelt in various ways, 13 
“ Pixilated,” a word used for “ pixy-led,” 11 
Piace-names :— 
Benham in Berkshire, 82, 142 
“ Danton,” 386 
Laughton, 262 


Linger-and-die, a peculiar place-name, 370, 


412 
Pagebank, 50, 124, 446 
Peculiar, 412 
Whetstone, 33, 193, 230 
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“Plaited,” its prounciation, 210, 268, 299 

Plays, XIII Century, unrecorded, 43 

“Plus” and “ minus,” signs for, 371, 412, 448 

Poe (Edgar Allen), the source of his character 
‘Morella,’ 26; and Ash Upson, 330 

Poems in praise of books and reading, 412 

Poetic similarity, 319 

Poetical phrases and catchwords, 340 

Poland, Agriculture in, (Mem.), 1 

Pope’s Rhinoceros, The, and Durer, 10, 49 

Popham (Rear-Admiral Sir Home Riggs), 226 

Portensian Society, The, details wanted, 263, 

9 


35 
Porter (Augustus), Judge, his daybook, (Mem.), 
379 


Portrait in a Novel, 225 

Portraits at Bramshill Park, 227 

Posthumous Honours, when and where intro- 
duced, details wanted, 247, 286, 322 

Postman’s Knock, The, 12, 52 

Pre-Lourdes Apparition, 298, 376, 464 

Preservation of famous buildings, (Mem.), 415 

Price (Peirce), Aleock and Hackett Families 


354 
Pride=fine clothing: personal display, 370 
Prince Rupert and St. Helena, 9 
Priory of Upholland, seal of the, 225, 265 
Prisoners of War, Foreign, Memorials to, 409 
Prisons, Polite synonyms for, 371, 412, 447 
Pronunciation, American, 106, 193, 413; ‘‘ Mar- 
garet,” 46, 88; Ralph, 46, 88 
Prout (Samuel), relics of, 171 
Provence, The Three Scourges of, 10 
Public Schools, Arms of the, 297, 339, 393, 447, | 
464 | 





Puleston of Emral Park, Flintshire, 27, 70 | 

Puzzle, A genealogical, 207 

Pyne (William Henry), 1769-1843, burial-place | 
wanted, 263 


Q 


Quaker love-letters, eighteenth century, 182 

Quaker representation and the dress at the 
Coronation, (Mem.), 325 

“Queen Dick,” name given to Richard 
Cromwell, details about, 13 

Queen’s Head, The, in Drury Lane, 102 

‘Queen’s Maries, The,’ Notes on, (Mem.), 109 

Queen Catherine Parr, accounts or miniatures | 
wanted, 210 

Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich and Weadhill, 


, 230 
Quintanilla, de las Vinas, Burgos, church at, 
(Mem.), 91 


Quotations :— 


A gentleman hath more talent committed 
to him, and consequently more employ- 
ment required of him; If a _ rustick 
Labourer or a mechanik Artisan hath one | 
talent, a gentleman hath ten, 211, 251 

And in this undertaking the Reader may | 
see what furniture . .. our Publick 


Records will afford for History, 263 
And when I raised my eyes, 
Behold a faithful shepherd with his crook | 
by me, 173 





Quotations :— 


Bill Adams at the Battle of Waterloo, 173, 
215 


For a short time indeed he enjoyed the gale 
of popular applause, 

For the game is bigger than the player of 
the game, 10, 

“He puts his feet in your fender,” said 
apropos of Lord Baldwin, 445 

“In angusto inclusae cupiditates sine exitu 
se-ipsae strangulant, 355, 395 

In most writers I behold man writing, in 
Montaigne I behold man thinking, 65 

I see two figures standing in a garden, 319 

I with uncovered hea 

Salute the sacred dead, 211, 251 

My love is of a birth as rare, 103 

No man may shirk the alloted work, 10 

On our heavenly nights, when we sit late 
on deck, the trade wind still chariots 
overhead an endless ocmpany of attenu- 
ated clouds, 319 

Pati non vultis, mori non vultis: 
faciam vobis? 263 

Qu’en ses plus beaux habits l’Aurore au 
teint vermeil, etc., 355 

Tantus amor veri, nihil est quod noscere 
malim, 263, 304 

The peevish contempt of the good lady in 
the Guardian, smarting in the anguish 
of a burn, etc., 355, 395 

They mingle not mid deep-felt sighs and 
groans, 355 

. .. “ Thick warbled notes earn industrious 
murmurs, 191 

Weep not like a woman for what you could 
not defend like a man, 10, 52 

Whose sad face on the cross, 197 


R 


quid 


| Rabies in Richmond Park, 228, 267 
| “ Radio ” v. “‘ Wireless,” 123 


Rafts used as beds, 171 
Railway Tavern, Limehouse, closed, Nov. 1936, 
28 


“ Ralph,” pronunciation of, 88 

Ramsay (Allan) and the Scottish Archers, 435 

Ransford (Alfred), death of, 90 

“‘Reader’s Waiter, A,” details of this phrase 
wanted, 32 

Record Prices, Authors and, 443 

Recusants of Lancashire, temp., Charles I., 229 

Red Hand of Ulster, The, 155, 192 

Reginald Taylor Prize for antiquarian essay, 
(Mem.), 199 

Registers and registries of wills in London, 409 

Relationship Terms, seventeenth century, 444 

Relics of Old Cambridge, Kuquit, 214 

Renan’s christian grandson, details wanted, 46, 
87 


Representation and Consent, 258 


| Reynolds as a surname, 371 


ora x (Robert), poems of, 10 

hode Island, town records in, (Mem.), 73 

Rich een, Shorthand New Testament 
4 


by, 
Richeton (Leon), details wanted, 190, 250, 264 
Richmond Park, Rabies in, 228, 267 
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Richmondshire, a petition of the inhabitants 
of, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, details 
wanted, 80, 215 

Riddle solution wanted, 
villainy,’ ete., 445 

Riddle Poles, origin of word wanted, 318, 356 

“ Ringing Grooves,” 45, 159, 194 

Roberts (Earl), Field-Marshal, 47, 88 

Robinson, Banker of Arundel, his identity, 262 

Robinson Family, London, 159 

Robinson (Henry Crabb), Bibliography of, 
details wanted, 387 

Robinson (Robert), a 
Shakespeare, (Mem.), 56 

Roche, Lord of Fermoy, pedigree wanted, 209 

Rochester, Antwerp editions of, 197, 206, 332 

Roch and Co., Topographical engravings by, 
353, 439, 463 

Rocque, the Cartographer, information wanted, 


‘l’m a work of 


contemporary of 


Roderick, The Legend of, in England, 333 | 
Rodney (Anthony), and the Buckeridge Family, 
4 


35 

Rolle (Richard), solitary, (Mem.), 361 

Romany, Tradition, The, (Mem.), 451 

Roman Catholic Priests, aliases of, 50, 87, 154 
229 

Rosamond’s Pond, notes of literary 
wanted, 319, 357 

“Rosterne,” origin and meaning of word 
wanted, 209 

Rotheran and Harle Families, 318, 448 

“ Roughman ” and “ Freemason,” ‘ 

Royal Children, their portraits at Windsor, 
(Mem.), 343 

Royal Family, descent and origin of, to show 
if there is Magyar blood, details asked for, 


29, 66 
Royal Stuarts and the Johnstone Family, 319 
Royffe, as a surname, 31 
Rufus (William), as a profligate, 408 
Ruskin (John), self-estimate of, 386 
Rysbrack, Pastel Portraits by, details wanted, 
63 


interest 


& 


Sacrament Certificates, 88, 195 

Saffron Gardens, 223, 376 3 

St. Andrew’s University Library, Coronation 
exhibition at, ‘Mem.), 515 

St. Anthony in London, 47, 84, 215 

St. Christopher in mediaeval wills, 63, 105, 
214, 251 

St. Constantine, Churches dedicated to, 13, 51 

St. Cuthbert and Wrangham, 338 

Saint, The first patron, 371 

St. Helena and Prince Rupert, 9; Cockney dia- 
lect on, 353, 428 

St. John’s, Westminster, Churchyard of, 223 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Wedding Regis- 
ters of, 334 

St. Paul’s (Southern Railway) and the Post 
— (Central London Railway) re-named, 


1 
St. Sarah, the gypsy saint, details wanted, 389, 
463 


Sailor wrecked on the coast of Africa, A story 
of, details wanted, 319 








ee 


Salisbury and Winchester Journal, 1761, de. 
tails wanted, 371 

Salivian Estates and Edmund Halley, 188 

ence a gale over the Goodwins, 48, 

Samian as a description of Pottery, (Mem.), 199 

Saxon Churches in Old London, 31, 156 

Scientific Method, 263 

School, Fight at a, 284, 336 

Schoolboys in Devon, 1647-9, 283, 321 

Schools, List of, 322 

Scientific doubt, untested, 316 

Scotland in_an East Anglian deposition, 7 

Scott (Sir Walter), queries from ‘ Antiquary,’ 
118, 153, 158, 173, 175, 194, 211; glass-breaking, 
392; Some of his Aberdeen correspondents, 
128, 136 

Scottish Archers and Allan Ramsay, 435 

Scottish History, ‘Old Mortality,’ 426; Soldiers 
with Gustavus Adolphus, 427, 466 

Scourges, The Three, of Provence, 10, 50 

Sculpture, The art of, Critical terms for, 239 

Sea, a watch immersed in, 427 

Seal of the Priory of Upholland, 225, 265 

Seamore Place, No. 1, demolished, 332 

Seaven Family, details wanted, 63 

“Seize quartiers,” details wanted, 283, 397, 
374, 411 

Sex, a theory of, history wanted, 319 

Shakespeare of Olditch in Balsall, 259 

Shakespeare (William), three passages on, 331; 
His so-called “dark” comedies, (Mem.), 361 

—? (Abraham), Correspondence of, 1663-1742, 


4, 
Sharp (William) and James Fittler, 351 
“Shaving of Shagpat, The ” and “The Mabin- 
ogion,” 243 
Shaw (John), 2nd Life Guards, details wanted, 
226, 265 


— (Thomas Francis), information wanted, 


1 

Sheffield Manorial Records of Lands in the 
neighbourhood, (Mem.), 415 

Sheldons, The, 9 

“Shelly’s a trademark used on sheets,” refer- 
ence wanted, 228 


| Shelton (Thomas), his work ‘ Tachygraphy,’ a 


unique copy, 248 
Sheriff (John), M.P., Grimsby, 1459, 152 
‘Shepherd’s Kalendar or the Citizen’s and 
Countryman’s Daily Companion,’ author 
wanted, 372, 413 
Sherington Arms and the Gerrard-Sherington’s, 
details wanted, 245, 303 
Shot — one, living with, examples of, 
Shrinking Man, The, in California, 427, 464 
Sign-boards on Taverns of military interest, 3 
— for “ plus” and “ minus,” 371, 412, 448 
Silver weddings and jubilees, 389 
“Simp,” a modern term for an exaggeratedly 
Sympathetic person of the female sex, 27, 70 
Sinclair (Upton), and ‘The Jungle,’ 387 
omer (David), Provost of Montrose in 1714, 


0 
Skinner (Rev. John), a missing MS., 317, 355, 3% 
Skipping on Good Friday, 262, 304 
Smallwood (Rev. James), details wanted, 31 


Smith (Aaron), The Camden Town pirate, 417 
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Smith (Geoffrey), author, biographical inform- 
ation wanted, 209 3 
Societies of England and Wales, guide to his- 
torical publications of, 407 

Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
details wanted, 191, 251, 322 

Soho Square, Nos. 31 and 32, to be converted 
into business premises, 101 

Solomon, judgments of, parallels, 445 

Somersetshire Devil, A, 111, 


Songs and Ballads:-— 
As Perkin one morning lay musing in bed, 
20 


1 
If ever there was a damned scamp, 155, 196 
Nelly Bligh 
Caught a fly, | 
Tied it to a string, 10, 88, 125, 161 
Petits enfants qui dormez ta, 335, 395 
Old familiar faces, 155, 232 
*“Somebody’s Darling,’ 389, 449 
Sur le Prado, 211 
The elephant danced across the room: 
The band began to play, 377 
"Tis but in vain ; 
For soldiers to complain, 65 
We don’t want to fight, 155, 197, 232 


Soup: is it eaten or drunk? proper usage 
wanted, 172, 214 
Soviet Literature, (Mem.), 55 


Speaking in Church in service time, 119, 174, 
213, 264 

Speech, Hesitation 
(Mem.), 145 

Speech, Vulgar, of London in XV-XVIT cen- 
turies, 2, 21, 40, 56, 77, 92, 112, 130, 149, 167, 
186, 204, 218, 241, 286 ; } < 

Spelling one’s name, variations in, 34, 87, 123, 
178, 229, 304 (Corrigendum 270); reform in 
America, 213 : 

Spoon and Bucket, instances wanted of this 
expression, 261 } 

“Squire Papers, The,” bibliography of wanted, 


and Irregularities in, 


Stained glass windows to fictitious characters, 
33, 159 

Staines Bridge and Egham Causeway, 92, 143 

Statue of Queen Victoria, removed to centre of 
the cross-roads, a short way from old site, 


Statues to fictitious characters, 192 
Steam-raiser, details of, 332 y 
Stevenson (Robert Louis), source of quotation 
wanted, 319 
Stocks for three persons, 442 
Stories, Two, information wanted, 410 
Stork for birth, 283, 321 
Stratford (Dr.) and the Angel Inn, 209, 339 
Streets of London, Lost features of, 426, 461 
Streets, The naming of, details wanted, 10 
Strike-breakers, a note on the vocabulary of, 8 
Stuart Aggcenss to Parliament, 227, 266 
Stuarts (Stewarts) @resident in Edinburgh 
Castle or Holyrood Palace, 191, 266 
Start Family, details of, 80 
Supernatural, Dogs and the, 232 
urrey Corps of Volunteer Infantry and Yeo- 


Manry Cavanry, 1794-1813, 321 
Surinam, The Dutch Colony of, and the 68th 
Foot, 63, 122, 251 





Surnames :— 
Blenkin, 376, 466 
Commonest surname, The, 372 
Deacon, 102 
Halley, 371 
Hoadby, 371 
Page, 120, 160 
Reynolds, 371 
Royffe, 31 
Surnames ending in S, 372, 428 
Wallmason, 117 
Sussex Hotel, Bouverie Street, 262 
Sweeney Hall, Co. Salop, and _ its 
(Mem.), 127 
Swift alias Kniffe, 317 
Swinburne (Algernon Charles), his centenary, 
(Mem.), 253; “The Forsaken Garden,” 298, 339 
Synonyms, Polite, for prisons, 371, 412, 447 


T 


residents, . 


Table decoration, The Battle of Dettingen as a, 
110 


Table groaning with food, inventor of expres- 
sion, and other details wanted, 445 

‘Tachygraphy,’ by Thomas Shelton, 248 

“Tam Dun’s Kirk,” a name given to the ruined 
cathedral of St. Andrews, reason for name 
wanted, 139 

Tate (Colonel), details wanted, 209, 247 

Tavern Sign-boards of Military interest, 33 

Tax on Jews crossing bridge, 30, 67 

a Hearth and Window, outside England, 


Teeth, Folk-lore of, 214 

“ Tehgahkwita of the Mohawks,” 103, 143, 192, 
251 

“Temeraire,” by Turner, supposed mistakes 
in, 426 

Tempest, The, wreck scene, criticism by Mr. 
L’Estrange Ewen, (Mem.), 344; Lecture on b 
Mr. R. G. Howarth at the Australian English 
Association, (Mem.), 380 

Texas, East, The Speech of, (Mem.), 397 

Thais, his identity, 32, 69, 85, 139 

Thomas, Archbishop of Tarsus, 1453, 155 

Thomas (Berwick), engraver, genealogical de- 
tails wanted, 445 

Threepenny Bit, new coinage, 315 

*anowe (Mrs.), Portrait of, 1845 or 1846, 85, 


68 

ES nerky (Mrs.), her “Psyche,” 322 

Ti gh a Treaty of, 1807, details wanted, 81, 
120, 17 

Tipping, Francis Bacon on, 340 

“Tire a quatre epinglis,” literal meaning of 
these words wanted, 355, 392 

Titled Ladies c. 1620, 225 

“Tobacco-man,” earliest 
wanted, 83 

“Tobacconist,” earliest record of trade wanted, 
354, 392 

ar” ech renderings of the ways of yesterday, 


“To be held,” used of disease, 247, 322, 447 

Tolstoy in England, 372 

Tontine Schemes, information wanted, 460 

Topographical engravings by Rock, 353 

Torpen, the Potter, 1753, further particulars. 
wanted, 81 


record of word 
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is -tops,” d used in Ireland for fir-| Museum, details wanted, 173 4 
po "33 Bui Weasreers. i to be demolished and | 
“ Halls” of Hackney, 117 new one built, 296 : a 
ae Re MSS., 227, 365, 340 War Badge, The Silver, details wanted, 46 
Transvaal, Northern, excavations in, (Mem.), | Ward (John), Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, 
37 _ | Wares of Gresham Street, c. 1664, informatio; 
Trials and troubles in threes, 46, 124 (Corri-| wanted, 64 R 
gendum 162), 177 _ | Watch in the sea, 427 : 
Trinidad, British Governors of, portraits | Watch-makers, Two Durham, details wan‘ 
wanted, 371 _ . F i 
Trunks, old, lined with paper, 138, 196, 213 Wealdhill in Essex, exact situation and other 
Truth detectors in eager ye om. 426 nea eure br ge bet 231 Pima 4 
“ Tuissi < st usage wanted, e amily, details wanted, ; 
en ee a . Webbe (Sir William), information wanted, 333, 


374 7 
26 Weckherlin (George Rodolf), details wanted, 
Tyrrell (Terrell) Family, details wanted, 102 333 q é ‘ 
Teton (Francis), writer of a letter about a| Wedding Registers of St. Margaret’s, We - 
VII cent. murder trial in the House of minster, 334 ; 
Lords, details wanted, 353, 465 ow Abbey, attempted burglary 


, ‘ 


460 . : 
Turner’s “Temeraire,” supposed mistakes in, 


U Westminster School, Bibliography of, 370 
Westminster, Town Planning in, (Mem.), 20 


Umbrella in coffin, a curious instruction in a Wien tistere of ba8" 


will, 352 


— surviving folk-lore of, 266, 304, 377, pean Ah gr Mag ga * meaning of expression 


Whetstone as a Place-name, 33, 193, 230 
“Whiskers ” pseudonym, true name of a bar 
189 ter wanted, 226 : j 
Upson (Ash) and Edgar Allan Poe, 330 White (Henry), Book Collector, details want 


29, 251 
* Willett-built Houses,” details wanted, 


339, 428 
j Willett Familly, of Barley, Herts 
Vale of Ringdale, described by Drayton, 261 Wills, Four Westmimster, 327 ; 
Van Dyck and some National Gallery portraits, | Wills in London, Registers in registries of, 4 
(Mem.), 253 Wills, Mediaeval, and St. Christopher, 63, 
Vanthiysen | were mg Pe nga wanted, 103 . 
Vectigal in Britain, details wanted, 80 Winter Family, details of, 14 
Verray et Secrete, details of motto wanted, 46 | “ Wireless” v. “radio,” 123 
“Vic.” in an Elizabethan Warrant, meaning of | “ With a saw of butter,” a variant in ‘ 
word wanted, 29, 70 é Hunchback and the Fairies, 458 Z 
bt ated History, new volumes in, | Wolseley (Lord), his descent from Edward Iff 
em.), " F 
Victoria, Queen, account of her Coronation, by | Wooden Spoon, The, at Cambridge, 119 
Miss Fanny Beaty-Pownall, (Mem.), 326 Woodnot (Mr.), his identity, 32, 105 
Virgin, The Blessed, as “Empress of Hell,” | “ Wop,” derivation of word, 12 
10, 48 Words divided at end of line, 157, 393, 448, 
Virilist, a new word, 135 Some Devonshire, 284, 391 
Vivimus in aerterhum, a Motto, particulars ; World-wars, reference to, 332 
wanted, 226 Wrangham Family of St. Helena, 88, 160, 
Vocabulary of Strike-breakers, a note on, 8 and St. Cuthbert, 338 
Volks-kundliche Bibliographie, 1931 and 1932,| Wright and William Bathoe, associated 
(Mem.), 307 | early circulating libraries, 190, 321 
Volunteering in the “forties,” 317 “Writer ” in the VII cent., 354 
Vonder Osten (Captain), details wanted, 29 —_ (John) Esq, Q.C., Attorney-General 
. Wales, details wanted, 81 


Unicorn, An American, 386. 
University Library, Cambridge, The Gate at, 


Vv 


w 


Y 
Wafers, their use by stationers, 83, 141, 179 
Wallace (Alfred Russell), a believer in phren- | Yeats (W. B.,), ueries from his work, ‘ 
ology, 262 biographies,’ 1 5 
Wallmason, as a surname, 117 Yesterday, Ways of, Totay’s readings of t 
Walter (F. A.), Librarian at the British 225 j 











